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Executive  Summary 


It  has  become  very  commonplace  to  note  the  shift  from  interstate  to  intra¬ 
state  conflict  in  the  world— civil  and  ethnic  wars— whose  resolution  seems 
to  resist  the  best  efforts  of  the  international  community.  It  is  understand¬ 
able  that  this  international  community  continues  to  search  for  tools  that 
could  be  used  to  prevent  such  conflicts.  This  search  has  produced  a  wide 
array  of  methods  that  focus  on  both  the  root  causes  of  conflict— poverty, 
inequities,  ethnic  rivalries— and  on  finding  the  more  short-term  steps  that 
will  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  outbreak  and  acceleration  of  armed 
conflict.  This  report  breaks  new  ground  in  calling  for  a  renewed  focus  on 
the  actual  tools  of  violence  —  small  arms  and  light  weapons— that  are  the 
means  by  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  mostly  innocent  civilians, 
are  killed  and  wounded  each  year. 

Preventing  conflict  by  focusing  on  the  tools  of  violence  presents 
some  obstacles  for  an  international  community  still  dominated  by  the  ways 
of  thinking  about  conflict  prevention  and  practices  that  prevailed  during 
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the  Cold  War.  In  the  face  of  a  fairly  intractable  ideological  rivalry  between 
the  two  blocs,  a  focus  on  the  tools  of  violence  proved  disappointing  in  most 
cases.  This  is  especially  true  for  arms  control  measures  involving  major  con¬ 
ventional  weapons  such  as  tanks,  aircraft,  and  missiles.  Currently,  most 
conflicts  do  not  involve  this  class  of  weapon.  Instead,  today’s  combatants 
employ  light  weapons  such  as  automatic  rifles,  grenades,  rocket  launchers, 
and  small  mortars,  all  of  which  are  portable,  cost  less,  and  are  in  such 
abundance  that  even  the  seldom  successful  methods  of  the  Cold  War  are 
not  applicable. 

There  are  three  basic  arguments  for  focusing  on  these  tools  of 
violence.  First,  there  is  increasing  evidence  of  the  direct  link  between  the 
availability  of  these  weapons  and  the  negative  eflFects  that  all  parties  seek 
to  prevent— deaths  of  innocent  civilians,  disruption  of  human  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  militarization  of  society,  which  make  addressing  the  root 
causes  of  conflict  very  difficult.  In  most  cases  fewer  weapons  mean  fewer 
negative  effects.  Second,  these  weapons  are  the  symbols  of  the  power  and 
repression  that  dominate  today’s  conflicts.  Third,  the  spread,  accumula¬ 
tion,  visibility,  and  misuse  of  these  weapons  can  be  addressed  with  concrete 
policies  such  as  decommissioning,  collection,  monitoring,  and  control. 

Arms  flows  and  buildups  play  a  critical  role  in  the  three  types  of 
conflict  being  waged  around  the  world.  The  first  type  is  major  civil  war 
and/or  genocide  such  as  seen  in  Rwanda,  Burundi,  Liberia,  and  Somalia. 
The  relatively  small  size  of  these  conflicts  will  dictate  more  traditional 
approaches  using  light  weapons,  but  the  inability  of  state  structures  to  pro¬ 
vide  basic  human  security  presents  a  major  challenge  to  conflict  preven¬ 
tion.  The  second  type  is  a  postconflict  situation  such  as  in  South  Africa, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Tajikistan— where  political  stability  is  threat¬ 
ened  by  an  increase  in  crime  and  frustration  among  the  population.  A 
third  type  of  conflict  concerns  those  countries  in  transition  from  authori¬ 
tarian  rule  or  centralized  economies.  In  these  cases  the  hardships  that 
naturally  accompany  such  transition  are  made  worse  by  the  armed  violence 
associated  with  the  increased  availability  of  light  weapons  that  find  their 
way  to  those  dissatisfied  with  the  new  economic  and  social  situation. 

The  international  community  has  begun  to  respond  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  developing  weapons-based  policies  to  prevent  and  ameliorate 
conflict  associated  with  light  weapons. 

At  the  global  level: 

■  The  United  Nations  has  gained  considerable  experience  in  dealing  with 
light  weapons  as  part  of  peace  operations,  conducting  official  inquiries 
regarding  the  illicit  acquisition  of  these  weapons,  and  providing  assis¬ 
tance  to  states  suffering  from  the  indiscriminate  use  of  these  weapons. 
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In  1997  it  received  a  report  from  an  experts  panel  on  the  nature  and 
causes  of  the  excessive  and  destabilizing  accumulations  and  transfer  of 
these  weapons,  which  concluded  with  a  number  of  recommendations  for 
preventive  action. 

■  In  April  1998  over  fifty  countries,  including  the  G-7  and  Russia,  signed 
a  draft  ECOSOC  resolution  calling  on  countries  and  the  United  Nations 
to  adopt  laws  and  a  treaty  aimed  at  curbing  the  illicit  trade  in  arms. 

■  The  success  of  the  campaign  to  ban  antipersonnel  land  mines,  especially 
the  award  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  and  the  culmination  of  the  effort 
in  a  treaty  signed  by  over  12.0  states,  has  demonstrated  that  a  weapon- 
specific  focus  can  galvanize  public  and  governmental  support  to  alleviate 
human  suffering  and  prevent  conflict. 

At  the  regional  level: 

■  In  June  1997  the  European  Union  agreed  to  an  EU  Programme  for  Pre¬ 
venting  and  Combating  Illicit  Txafficking  in  Conventional  Arms. 

■  In  November  1997  the  Organization  of  American  States  agreed  to  a  Con¬ 
vention  Against  the  Illicit  Manufacturing  and  Trafficking  of  Firearms, 
Ammunition,  Explosives  and  Other  Related  Materials. 

■  The  initiative  of  Mali  to  deal  with  its  weapons  problems  has  led  to  a  pro¬ 
posed  moratorium  on  the  export,  import,  and  manufacture  of  light 
weapons  in  West  Africa. 

At  the  national  level,  many  countries  have  implemented  a  wide 
variety  of  programs  to  address  the  negative  effects  of  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  these  weapons.  These  include  programs  to  enhance  border  controls,  im¬ 
prove  registration  and  licensing  procedures,  improve  security  of  weapons 
storage  sites,  and  develop  voluntary  weapons  collection  and  destruction 
programs. 

NGOs  have  also  been  active,  creating  networks  of  scholars  and  activ¬ 
ists;  producing  case  studies  of  both  effects  and  solutions;  engaging  in  field¬ 
work  that  has  resulted  in  the  illumination  of  negative  effects  and  illicit  arms 
acquisition;  hosting  workshops  that  bring  together  governments,  NGOs, 
and  other  elements  of  civil  society;  and  actively  lobbying  supplier  states  to 
adopt  laws  and  cooperate  to  reduce  illicit  trafficking  in  arms. 

With  the  dominance  of  intrastate  conflict,  the  peace  operations 
designed  to  deal  with  it,  and  the  refugees  it  has  produced,  the  interna¬ 
tional  community  has  begun  to  think  seriously  about  and  to  begin  devel¬ 
oping  early  warning  mechanisms  to  prevent  conflict.  Applying  the  early 
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warning  process  to  light  weapons  flows  and  buildups  will  pose  the  follow¬ 
ing  challenges: 

■  Governments  are  very  sensitive  to  the  revelation  of  human  rights  abuses 
associated  with  armed  conflict.  The  topic  of  arms  accumulations  and 
flows  is  even  more  sensitive,  especially  since  every  state  has  the  sovereign 
right  to  acquire  arms  to  defend  itself 

■  Even  with  governmental  cooperation,  tracking  arms  buildups  is  made 
difficult  by  both  the  small  size  and  low  price  of  the  weapons  and  the 
lack  of  transparency  associated  with  their  transfer  and  accumulation.  In¬ 
formation  gatherers  may  well  find  that  delving  into  this  type  of  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  very  dangerous. 

■  The  nature  of  the  behavior  being  uncovered  and  reported  may  present 
problems  to  the  type  of  gatherer  normally  associated  with  current  early 
warning  efforts.  Some  effort  will  have  to  be  made  to  develop  some  mili¬ 
tary  expertise  among  the  gatherers  normally  found  in  conflict  zones. 

Overcoming  these  obstacles  seems  worth  the  effort,  especially  since 
it  is  known  that  perpetrators  of  violence  always  precede  their  efforts  with 
an  arms  buildup.  And  in  most  cases  these  buildups  take  enough  time  to 
allow  for  an  early  warning  process  to  work.  The  following  set  of  early 
warning  indicators  are  presented  for  use  in  conflict  prevention  efforts: 

■  The  location,  collection,  and  disposition  of  arms  collected  in  post¬ 
conflict  peace  operations  need  to  be  monitored  and  recorded. 

■  The  post-Cold  War  era  has  been  marked  by  the  creation  of  an  extensive 
surplus  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons.  States  have  been  very  reluctant 
to  destroy  this  surplus,  choosing  instead  to  export  it,  especially  to  zones 
of  conflict.  A  closer  monitoring  of  this  surplus  and  its  disposition  would 
give  very  advanced  warning  of  the  arrival  of  excessive  arms  into  a  region 
or  country. 

■  Most  lists  of  early  warning  indicators  mention  external  support  as  a  key 
factor  in  the  potential  for  escalation  of  conflict.  External  support  from 
a  country  with  extensive  arms  supply  capacity  and  experience  would  be 
an  early  indication  of  arms  supplies. 

■  Insecure  arsenals,  police  stations,  and  other  weapon  storage  facilities  have 
been  the  source  of  weapons  for  participants  in  armed  violence.  A  closer 
monitoring  of  these  facilities,  and  especially  any  weapons  thefts,  could 
signal  the  start  of  an  arms  buildup  designed  to  destabilize  the  country. 
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■  By  its  nature  corruption  is  difficult  to  monitor.  But  getting  a  handle  on 
corruption  among  officials  responsible  for  weapons  security  would  give 
some  warning  as  to  illicit  arms  trafficking  and  destabilizing  buildups. 

■  The  monitoring  of  illicit  commodities  networks  should  also  include 
watching  for  arms  shipments,  as  the  two  are  increasingly  associated. 

■  Since  so  much  of  the  trade  in  these  weapons  is  illegal,  monitoring  black 
market  prices  of  weapons  can  give  a  good  indication  of  the  magnitude 
and  availability  of  supply. 

■  Unlike  the  weapons  themselves,  which  can  be  produced  in  a  conflict  re¬ 
gion  or  recirculated  from  existing  surplus  stocks  in  the  region,  ammu¬ 
nition  for  the  most  part  must  be  mass  produced  using  precision  tools. 
It  therefore  is  normally  acquired  from  arms-producing  states  outside  the 
region.  Detection  of  excessive  ammunition  production  and  export  would 
be  a  critical  indicator  of  impending  armed  conflict,  since  no  military 
operation  can  succeed  without  adequate  ammunition  supplies,  despite 
adequate  numbers  of  weapons. 

■  Monitoring  borders  between  countries  of  warring  factions  could  reveal 
an  increase  in  weapons  flows  that  would  warn  of  an  impending  buildup. 

■  Violent  attacks  increasingly  carried  out  with  modern  military  weapons 
(e.g.,  hand  grenades  rather  than  homemade  bombs)  are  an  indicator 
that  arms  are  very  plentiful  and  destabilizing.  The  monitoring  of  the 
weapons  used  by  gangs  would  also  provide  a  warning  as  to  the  increased 
availability  of  military-style  weapons. 

■  The  increase  in  the  legitimate  acquisition  of  weapons  by  individual  citi¬ 
zens  is  often  a  predictor  of  increased  violence  in  a  society,  since  many 
of  these  weapons  become  the  target  of  centers  of  violence  (gangs,  drug 
dealers)  seeking  to  acquire  arms  through  theft. 

■  The  potential  for  violence  is  often  indicated  by  the  sudden  display  in 
public  of  military-style  weapons.  The  lethality  of  an  assault  rifle  or  a  belt 
full  of  hand  grenades  is  such  that  reducing  its  presence  can  significantly 
increase  the  potential  for  conflict  prevention  and  control. 

■  Government  programs  that  distribute  weapons  to  citizens  or  paramili¬ 
tary  organizations  are  a  good  indicator  that  the  potential  for  uncontrolled 
violence  is  increasing. 

■  Effective  monitoring  of  the  demobilization  of  former  combatants  and  re¬ 
dundant  military  personnel  will  provide  early  warning  of  their  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  likely  return  to  the  way  of  violence  of  their  former  profession. 
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The  work  of  those  dedicated  to  preventing  and  dampening  the 
effects  of  conflict  with  light  weapons  will  be  enhanced  by  the  use  of  early 
warning  indicators.  In  addition,  more  needs  to  be  done  in  the  following 
ways  to  promote  the  transparency  of  information  related  to  the  production, 
acquisition,  and  proliferation  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons: 

■  An  increase  in  information  on  the  legitimate  trade  flow  of  arms  is 
needed.  Some  types  of  weapon  in  this  class  could  be  added  to  the  UN 
Register  of  Conventional  Arms.  A  more  effective  approach  is  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  regional  arms  registers. 

■  A  second  need  is  to  make  transparent  the  legitimate  owners  of  weapons, 
which  would  allow  authorities  to  concentrate  on  others  who  would  be 
more  likely  to  conduct  armed  violence. 

■  If  arms  flows  themselves  are  too  difficult  to  monitor,  at  least  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  legitimate  arms  traders  could  be  made  public. 

■  A  more  controversial  suggestion  is  to  develop  a  system  that  registers  a 
weapon  with  an  international  serial  number  upon  manufacture,  so  that 
weapons  can  be  traced  to  end  users. 

■  Records  should  be  established  and  made  public  for  all  weapons  that  have 
been  seized,  collected,  and  destroyed, 

■  Dealing  with  this  problem  could  be  helped  if  arms-producing  states 
took  steps  to  clarify  which  types  of  weapons  are  strictly  for  military  or 
police  work,  as  a  precursor  to  establishing  control  mechanisms  to  restrict 
or  prohibit  ownership  of  such  weapons  by  civilians. 

■  Finally,  transparency  remains  critical,  not  only  to  publicize  the  suppliers 
of  tools  of  violence  but  also  the  users.  There  should  be  no  letup  in  the 
adverse  publicity  which  increasingly  accompanies  the  human  carnage  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  use  of  these  weapons.  This  publicity  should  include  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  weapons. 

The  report  makes  the  following  recommendations  for  specific  ac¬ 
tors  in  the  international  community: 

■  The  UN  must  more  directly  address  the  role  of  disarmament  in  its  peace¬ 
keeping  operations,  to  avoid  a  repeat  of  previous  inadequate  weapons 
collections  that  have  led  to  the  circulation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
weapons  in  regions  rife  with  the  potential  for  armed  conflict. 
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■  The  newly  created  UN  Department  for  Disarmament  and  Arms  Regula¬ 
tion  should  become  more  active  in  monitoring  light  weapons  flows  and 
buildups,  and  lead  the  way  in  developing  weapons-based  early  warning 
mechanisms. 

■  International  financial  institutions  should  overcome  the  taboo  against 
providing  security  assistance  as  part  of  development.  Particularly  impor¬ 
tant  is  support  for  the  security  of  weapons  in  storage. 

■  Where  applicable,  regions  and  subregions  should  adopt  the  moratorium 
approach  pioneered  by  West  Africa. 

■  NGOs  should  continue  to  organize  at  the  global  level  to  provide  a  source 
of  data  and  practical  experience.  Such  a  source  will  be  needed  by  na¬ 
tional  governments  and  international  organizations  as  they  organize  for 
a  global  effort  on  the  effects  of  light  weapons  and  a  conflict  prevention 
strategy  based  on  the  flows  and  accumulations  of  these  weapons. 

■  NGOs  should  adapt  to  the  critical  role  they  can  play  in  preventing 
conflict  by  enhancing  their  knowledge  of  light  weapons  and  their  effects 
and  creatively  integrating  into  their  work  the  early  warning  indicators 
proposed  in  this  report. 


I 


Introduction 


Well  into  the  post-Cold  War  era,  many  aspects  of  international  secu¬ 
rity  remain  familiar.  The  management  of  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles,  oper¬ 
ational  and  surplus,  and  the  security  of  the  Middle  East  and  Europe  still 
dominate  the  agendas  of  major  powers.  But  these  powers  and,  more  im¬ 
portant,  middle-level  powers  and  the  developing  world,  find  the  security 
agenda  increasingly  concerned  with  intrastate  conflict.  Of  the  conflicts  now 
raging  across  the  globe,  almost  all  are  occurring  within  nation  states  but 
with  a  clear  international  element,  in  terms  of  causes,  elfects,  and  proposed 
solutions.  Just  as  certain  is  that  the  belated  effort  to  recognize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  deadly  intrastate  conflicts  and  prevent  them  is  well  under 
way.  The  work  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Preventing  Deadly  Conflict 
parallels  and  codifies  the  growing  efforts  of  nongovernmental  organiza¬ 
tions,  national  governments,  and  international  organizations  to  “address 
the  looming  threats  to  world  peace  posed  by  intergroup  violence  and  to 
advance  ideas  for  the  prevention  of  deadly  conflict.”’  The  international 
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community  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mass  violence  of  the  post- 
Cold  War  challenges  us  “that  we  can  surely  do  better”  when  it  comes  to 
prevention.^ 

One  dimension  of  this  effort  to  “do  better”  in  preventing  these 
conflicts  is  choosing  a  balance  between  addressing  root  causes  and  finding 
those  “immediate  operational  steps  to  build  a  firebreak  against  the  out¬ 
break  and  spread  of  mass  violence.”^  Until  recently,  studies  of  these 
conflicts,  particularly  in  academia,  focused  on  the  long-term  root  or  struc¬ 
tural  causes.  More  recently,  the  latter,  more  active,  approach  of  developing 
operational  tools  has  become  the  more  normal  in  the  policy  community. 
Early  warning,  forums,  transparency,  developing  conflict  resolution  skills, 
military  and  peacekeeping  deployments,  and  sanctions  are  among  the 
various  approaches  both  on  the  table  and  in  place. 

In  the  past  several  years  there  has  been  increased  attention  paid  to 
a  new  operational  approach  that  focuses  on  the  actual  tools  of  violence  that 
dominate  these  conflicts— those  small  arms  and  light  weapons  “that  are 
actually  killing  people  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands.”^  From  the  United 
Nations  down  to  small  villages  and  communities,  citi2ens  and  organi2a- 
tions  are  beginning  to  demonstrate  how  “we  can  do  better”  by  taking  ac¬ 
tion  to  diminish  the  negative  effects  of  the  proliferation  and  accumulation 
of  this  class  of  weapon.  The  following  are  actions  in  progress: 

■  The  success  of  the  campaign  to  ban  antipersonnel  land  mines — especially 
the  award  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Pri2e  to  the  campaign  and  its  leader,  as 
the  culmination  of  a  ten-year  effort,  has  demonstrated  that  a  weapons- 
specific  focus  can  galvani2e  public  and  governmental  support  to  alleviate 
human  suffering.  The  campaign  led  to  the  signing  of  a  treaty  banning 
the  export,  acquisition,  and  use  of  this  weapon  by  more  than  12.0  coun¬ 
tries.  Canada’s  foreign  affairs  minister,  Lloyd  Axworthy,  one  of  the  prime 
movers  behind  the  campaign,  has  now  openly  asked  the  coalition  of 
middle  powers,  peace  groups,  and  international  humanitarian  nongov¬ 
ernmental  organi2ations  that  made  the  land-mines  treaty  possible  to 
take  on  the  problem  of  the  proliferation  of  small  arms.  5 

■  For  several  years  the  United  Nations  has  addressed  the  issue,  assisting 
some  states  in  dealing  with  the  proliferation  of  small  arms  and  light 
weapons.  Most  recently  it  put  out  a  consensus  report  adopted  by  the  UN 
General  Assembly  that  clearly  lays  out  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
the  proliferation  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons,  and  puts  forward  a 
host  of  practical  steps  to  deal  with  the  problem.^  The  authors  of  this  re¬ 
port  are  experts  on  small  arms,  known  collectively  for  the  purposes  of 
this  exercise  as  the  Small  Arms  Panel. 
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■  Regional  organizations  such  as  the  European  Union  (EU)  and  the  Or- 
ganization  of  American  States  (OAS)  are  adopting  programs  to  combat 
the  illicit  trafficking  in  these  weapons.  They  are  taking  as  their  starting 
point  the  linkage  between  excessive  arms  accumulation  and  the  outbreak 
and  exacerbation  of  armed  conflict. 

■  In  the  developing  world,  states  where  the  problems  exist  are  taking 
actions  on  their  own  to  include  beefing  up  their  laws,  border  surveil¬ 
lance,  and  collecting  and  destroying  surplus  weapons.  (See  ‘'Regional 
Efforts”  in  chapter  i.) 

■  Nongovernmental  organizations,  fresh  from  the  campaign  to  ban  land 
mines,  have  begun  to  focus  on  the  issue.  7  More  than  40  NGOs  from 
over  50  countries  have  established  the  Preparatory  Committee  for  a 
Global  Campaign  on  Small  Arms  and  Light  Weapons  (Prep  Com).  It 
is  an  Internet  community  of  NGOs  and  individuals  dedicated  to  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  global  campaign  to  alleviate  the  problems  associated  with 
the  proliferation,  accumulation,  and  misuse  of  small  arms  and  light 
weapons.  The  website  address  is  http://www.prepcom.org. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  action.  It  does  so 
by  outlining  the  types  of  conflict  now  creating  the  demand  for  small  arms 
and  light  weapons,  the  nature  of  these  weapons,  and  how  they  are  ac¬ 
quired.  The  report  discusses  the  negative  effects  of  these  weapons  and  what 
has  been  done  to  date  to  counteract  them.  It  sets  the  future  agenda  for 
policy  action. 

A  good  place  to  start  is  to  ask  why  the  international  community 
has  been  slow  to  focus  on  the  actual  tools  of  violence,  the  tools  that  bring 
meaning  to  the  adjectives  “deadly”  and  “mass”  in  defining  conflict  and  de¬ 
struction.  First,  even  with  weapons  of  greater  magnitude  such  as  missiles, 
tanks,  and  aircraft,  focusing  on  the  arms  per  se  has  always  been  problem¬ 
atic,  lacking  that  definitive  causal  link  between  arms  acquisition  and 
conflict.  A  cursory  look  at  the  fairly  young  history  of  arms  control  and  dis¬ 
armament  will  show  that  the  root  causes  of  armed  conflict  (political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  ideological,  etc.)  are  what  dominate  the  work  of  academics  and 
policymakers.  Despite  a  significant  amount  of  academic  work  focused  on 
the  causes  of  war,  arms  races,  arms  buildups,  and  offense  versus  defense, 
few  verifiable  theories  have  emerged  that  can  identify  the  causal  role  of 
arms  in  a  conflict.  The  literature  is  rich  on  arms  acquisition,  buildup,  and 
employment,  but  treats  them  more  as  symptoms  of  conflict  than  as  causes. 

Those  who  have  focused  on  arms  control  as  a  means  of  conflict  pre¬ 
vention  have  been  mainly  concerned  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
But  even  here,  the  nuclear  arms  control  debate  was  often  divided  between 
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those  who  felt  that  the  weapons  themselves  were  the  cause  of  the  conflict 
and  those  who  focused  on  the  intentions  of  the  superpowers.  As  a  result 
of  the  Gulf  War  some  attention  was  paid  to  controlling  the  export  of  major 
conventional  weapons,  an  implicit  recognition  that  arms  buildups  are  in 
some  way  related  to  the  outbreak  of  conflict.  But  given  the  characteristics 
of  small  arms  detailed  in  this  report,  developing  policies  around  the  acqui¬ 
sition  and  use  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons  is  inherently  more  chal¬ 
lenging.  This  report  will  demonstrate  that,  like  most  public  policy,  actions 
focusing  on  smaller  weapons  are  being  pursued  not  as  a  result  of  empiri¬ 
cally  definable  “causes”  but  rather  as  a  result  of  an  undeniable  critical  mass 
of  “correlational”  evidence.  Civil  society,  NGOs,  and  governments  are  con¬ 
cluding  that  excessive  arms  proliferation  and  acquisition  is  unmistakably 
associated  with  negative  societal  and  human  effects,  and  have  begun  to 
address  conflict  prevention  by  focusing  on  the  tools  of  violence. 

A  second  obstacle  to  developing  policy  is  the  perception  that  this 
type  of  intrastate  conflict  involves  killing  with  primitive  and  locally  pro¬ 
duced  weapons  and  so  is  not  susceptible  to  any  of  the  extant  arms  control 
approaches.  This,  it  is  thought,  would  be  true  whether  or  not  attention  was 
paid  to  the  role  of  weapons.  In  a  sense,  arms  control  during  the  Cold  War 
had  a  definite  technological  focus  that  shaped  policies. 

Third,  when  attention  is  paid  to  the  weapons,  the  perception  is 
that  there  is  an  unlimited  supply,  that  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything  about 
the  weapons.  This  report  will  demonstrate  that  there  are  effects  and  pat¬ 
terns  of  acquisition  of  this  class  of  weapon  that  are  discernible,  and  that 
there  are  early  warning  indicators  that  can  be  used  to  develop  policy  tools 
to  prevent  the  outbreak  and  exacerbation  of  armed  conflict. 

This  report  follows  the  basic  format  of  the  general  inquiry  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission.  First,  the  problem  posed  by  the  use  of  light 
weapons  in  intrastate  conflicts  is  defined  by  expounding  upon  the  effects 
of  their  use.  Second,  the  question  of  why  outside  help  is  needed  is  ad¬ 
dressed  by  delving  into  the  global  nature  of  the  weapons  problem.  In  order 
to  structure  the  outside  help  in  the  form  of  policy  tools,  the  report  gives 
examples  and  develops  a  typology  of  early  warning  indicators  related  to 
weapons  buildups  that  can  lead  to  or  exacerbate  conflict.  In  chapter  3  of 
the  report,  policy  tools  are  proposed  for  preventive  action  at  the  national, 
regional,  and  international  level. 


X 

BACKGROUND, 

Recent  Experience, 

AND  THE  Beginnings 
OF  International  Action 


Policy  prescriptions  designed  to  prevent  conflict  must  first  be  based  on 
a  realistic  assessment  of  the  root  and  operational  causes  of  intrastate 
conflicts,  to  include  the  effects  and  consequences  of  the  proliferation,  acqui¬ 
sition,  accumulation,  and  availability  of  the  weapons  used  in  these  conflicts. 
Such  an  assessment  reveals  that  the  current  environment  is  different  from 
that  which  dominated  the  Cold  War  era,  in  terms  of  the  nature  of  such 
conflict,  and  most  important,  the  types  and  modes  of  acquisition  of  the 
weapons  now  used  in  this  type  of  conflict. 


BACKGROUND 

Seven  years  after  the  end  of  the  Gulf  War,  the  international  community 
has  begun  to  deal  more  effectively  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The 
discovery  that  Iraq  was  in  the  process  of  building  a  nuclear  weapon  applied 
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some  shock  therapy  in  support  of  those  promoting  international  collabo¬ 
ration  in  nonproliferation.  The  Chemical  Weapons  Convention  was  signed 
and  ratified  by  enough  states  to  put  it  into  effect  as  of  April  1997.  This  prog¬ 
ress  had  the  effect  of  releasing  the  international  community  from  some  of 
the  constraints  of  the  Cold  War,  freeing  it  to  focus  more  seriously  on  con¬ 
ventional  weapons  as  a  primary  factor  in  conflict.  As  a  result  of  the  Gulf 
War,  fought  with  major  conventional  weapons  systems,  the  international 
community  was  forced  to  consider  policies  that  sought  to  prevent  the  re¬ 
occurrence  of  this  type  of  interstate  violence.  The  United  Nations  Register 
of  Conventional  Arms  makes  public  on  an  annual  basis  the  arms  exports 
and  imports  of  some  90  countries  that  participate;  to  date,  this  register  in¬ 
cludes  all  of  the  major  exporters.®  Both  efforts  are  preliminary  attempts  by 
the  international  community  to  develop  transparency  in  the  acquisition  of 
weapons  systems  that  can,  with  political  will,  be  utilized  to  prevent  conflict. 
The  threat  of  interstate  conflict  with  major  conventional  weapons  remains 
important,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  conflict  still  simmering  between  Iran  and 
Iraq,  the  attempt  by  Iran  to  develop  missile  capabilities,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuing  unstable  situation  on  the  Korean  peninsula,  to  give  several  exam¬ 
ples.  But  arguably  the  threat  of  interstate  armed  conflict  has  diminished 
significantly,  as  spending  for  such  capabilities  declines  everywhere  except 
in  Asia.  Even  the  often  cited  “arms  race”  in  Asia  is  a  pale  imitation  of  the 
action-reaction  cycle  that  dominated  the  Cold  War  era  in  the  Middle  East 
and  other  areas.  Encouragingly,  even  in  hot  spots  such  as  Cyprus  where 
arms  are  currently  building  up,  the  transparency  of  the  situation  has  given 
current  peaceful  conflict  resolution  techniques  and  preventive  measures  a 
much  better  chance  of  success  than  those  in  the  past. 


The  Dominance  of  Intrastate  Conflict 

The  relative  decline  in  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  interstate  conflicts  has 
caused  the  world  to  focus  more  on  the  many  intrastate  armed  conflicts  that 
still  exist,  conflicts  defined  by  insurgency,  terrorism,  and  a  heavy  emphasis 
on  the  psychological  aspects  of  warfare.  Ibr  the  purposes  of  this  report,  at 
least  four  different  forms  of  armed  violence  using  military  weapons  consti¬ 
tute  the  definition  of  intrastate  conflict.  They  are  classified  as  follows:^ 

■  Random  acts  of  violence  by  individuals  or  groups  having  no  aspiration 
to  the  status  of  state,  (e.g.,  criminality  among  rival  gangs) 

■  Sporadic  incidents  of  violence  by  organized  groups  seeking  greater  po¬ 
litical  participation,  cultural  autonomy,  and  economic  benefits  within 
the  existing  state  structure 
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■  Sustained  resort  to  violence  over  long  periods  of  time  by  organizations 
and  movements  with  intent  to  supplant  the  existing  governmental  author¬ 
ity  of  the  state  over  all  or  part  of  its  territory 

■  Intense  acts  of  extreme  violence  by  groups  operating  within  the  context 
of  the  partial  or  complete  breakdown  of  the  state 

The  combatants  in  this  type  of  warfare  rely  on  being  aggressive  and  mobile. 
The  organizations  doing  the  fighting  are  often  nonmilitary  in  nature,  with 
few  traditional  supply  lines.  The  conflicts  usually  occur  where  the  state 
cannot  provide  adequate  security  for  its  citizens.  In  such  an  environment, 
small  arms  and  light  weapons  such  as  assault  rifles,  mortars,  and  grenade 
launchers  are  the  weapon  of  choice.^® 


INTRASTATE  CONFLICT  AS  A  GLOBAL  PROBLEM 

Although  conflicts  occur  within  states,  they  are  global  in  nature  and  re¬ 
quire  multilateral  solutions  for  three  reasons.  First,  the  number  of  UN 
peace  operations  mounted  to  deal  with  these  new  conflicts  has  increased 
significantly.  It  is  these  operations  that  must  face  the  consequences  of  this 
unchecked  accumulation  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons  on  a  daily  basis, 
whether  engaged  in  preventive  diplomacy,  in  peacekeeping  and  peace  en¬ 
forcement,  or  in  postconflict  reconstruction.  Such  operations  now  include 
a  disarmament  element,  the  function  of  which  is  the  creation  of  a  more 
stable  environment  with  fewer  weapons  in  the  hands  of  those  who  threaten 
the  success  of  the  operation.  Second,  the  acquisition  of  these  weapons  often 
occurs  across  national  boundaries;  multilateral  actions  are  often  the  only 
approach  that  can  achieve  success  in  counteracting  these  acquisitions. 
Third,  a  major  cause  of  conflicts  is  the  inability  of  affected  states  to  cope 
with  the  influx  of  these  weapons  in  their  territory.  The  international  com¬ 
munity  has  a  major  and  a  traditional  responsibility  for  capacity  building. 
The  United  Nations,  the  World  Bank,  and  other  institutions  have  begun 
to  respond  to  states  who  request  assistance  in  dealing  with  these  buildups 
of  small  arms  if  they  occur,  and  with  the  collection  and  destruction  of 
weapons  in  postconflict  situations.  Whereas  in  a  previous  era  the  focus  was 
on  arms  held  by  specific  “enemies,”  intrastate  conflict  often  focuses  on  de¬ 
stabilizing  arms  accumulations  in  the  society  and  state  (e.g.,  central  and 
southern  Africa,  the  former  Yugoslavia,  Guatemala,  and  El  Salvador).  Such 
considerations  provide  the  rationale  and  justification  for  outside  help  — 
help  that  up  to  this  point  is  occurring  in  a  context  defined  by  few  inter¬ 
national  norms  regarding  the  acquisition,  supply,  and  use  of  light  weaponry. 
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The  Weapons 

Small  arms  and  light  weapons  are  conventional  weapons,  in  that  they  are 
not  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  However,  they  have  an  additional  set  of 
characteristics  that  set  them  apart  from  major  conventional  weapons— 
characteristics  that  can  play  a  part  in  developing  the  ways  and  means  used 
to  prevent  their  excessive  accumulation. 


Characteristics  and  Types 

Weapons  in  this  class  are  typically  smaller,  weigh  less,  cost  less,  and  are 
more  portable  and  less  visible  than  major  conventional  weapons.  This  en¬ 
hances  the  capability  of  nonstate  groups  and  criminals  to  acquire  and 
transfer  them.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  lighter  and  smaller  the 
weapon,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  there  are  provisions  for  its  legitimate  use 
by  citizens  for  personal  security,  for  hunting,  and  for  other  culturally  accept¬ 
able  uses.  These  characteristics  also  affect  disarmament  and  arms  control 
measures.  For  example,  the  international  community  and  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  are  attempting  to  use  transparency  as  a  tool  to  deal  with  the  negative 
effects  of  excessive  armaments  (e.g.,  the  UN  Register  of  Conventional 
Arms).  In  the  case  of  light  weaponry,  transparency  is  notably  lacking  for 
several  reasons.  Much  of  the  traffic  in  these  weapons  is  illicit,  carried  on 
by  private  firms  and  criminals  to  whom  lack  of  transparency  is  critical  for 
success.  Additionally,  legitimate  trade  has  diminished  to  the  point  where 
competition  is  fierce,  again  creating  few  incentives  for  manufacturers, 
dealers,  and  governments  to  publicize  their  transactions,  even  if  legal.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  characteristics  of  this  class  of  weapon  noted  above  significantly 
enhance  concealability. 

In  general  weapons  in  this  class  do  not  require  an  extensive  logis¬ 
tical  and  maintenance  capability.  Their  prominence  in  current  conflicts 
stems  from  the  fact  that  these  conflicts  are  waged  by  nonstate  groups  that 
require  mobility  and  independence  to  achieve  their  objectives.  These 
weapons  are  capable  of  being  carried  by  an  individual  combatant,  pack 
animal,  or  light  vehicle.  They  are  weapons  normally  assigned  to  infantry 
units  operating  on  land.  Training  in  the  use  of  these  weapons  is  less  im¬ 
portant  than  for  major  conventional  weapons. 

One  exception  to  the  above  assessment  related  to  logistics  is  the 
supply  of  ammunition.  It  is  true  that  small-scale  violence  and  banditry  can 
be  destabilizing  even  with  small  amounts  of  ammunition.  However,  many 
military  operations  endemic  to  intrastate  conflicts  require  large  amounts 
of  reliable  ammunition.  The  United  Nations  made  special  note  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  in  its  recent  report  on  small  arms.  ‘'The  availability  of  ammunition 
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is  an  important  independent  element,  since  weapons  can  be  rendered  use¬ 
less  without  appropriate  ammunition.  The  mass  production  of  modern 
reliable  and  efective  ammunition  requires  highly  developed  and  precise 
industrial  tools.  It  is  assumed  that  all  countries  producing  small  arms  (more 
than  70)  and  light  weapons  are  also  capable  of  manufacturing  the  relevant 
ammunition.””  This  exception  has  implications  for  early  warning  and 
policy  action,  discussed  later  in  this  report. 

The  report  of  the  United  Nations  Small  Arms  Panel  took  these 
characteristics  into  account,  as  well  as  an  assessment  of  the  weapons  actually 
being  used  in  these  conflicts,"^  to  reach  a  consensus  on  a  typology  of 
weapons  that  should  be  the  focus  of  policy  (see  table  below).^^ 


Unique  Challenges  in  Addressing  Problems  Associated  with 
Light  Weaponry 

Light  weaponry  presents  some  unique  problems  that  make  solutions  more 
challenging  than  those  devised  for  problems  associated  with  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  major  conventional  weapons. 


Types  of  Weapons  Used  in  Current  Intrastate  Conflicts 


Small  arms 

■  Revolvers  and  self-loading  pistols 

■  Rifles  and  carbines 

■  Submachine  guns 

■  Assault  rifles 

■  Light  machine  guns 

Light  weapons 

■  Heavy  machine  guns 

■  Handheld  underbarrel  and  mounted  grenade  launchers 

■  Portable  antiaircraft  guns 

■  Portable  antitank  guns,  recoilless  rifles 

■  Portable  launchers  of  antitank  missile  and  rocket  systems 

■  Portable  launchers  of  antiaircraft  missile  systems 

■  Mortars  of  calibers  up  to  less  than  100-mm  inclusive 

Ammunition  and  explosives 

■  Cartridges  (rounds)  for  small  arms 

■  Shells  and  missiles  for  light  weapons 

■  Mobile  containers  with  missiles  or  shells  for  single-action  antiaircraft  and 
antitank  systems 

■  Antipersonnel  and  antitank  hand  grenades 

■  Land  mines^^ 

■  Explosives  _ 


i8 
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First,  in  any  conflict  prevention  effort,  it  is  critical  to  recognize  that 
there  are  underlying  or  root  causes  of  intrastate  conflict,  regardless  of  the 
weapons  involved.  These  causes  typically  include  ethnic  rivalries,  discrimi¬ 
nation,  poverty,  racism,  terrorism,  drug  trafficking,  and  the  collapse  of  state 
security  institutions.  In  such  an  environment  it  is  more  difficult  to  link  the 
accumulation  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons  directly  to  the  outbreak,  con¬ 
duct,  exacerbation,  and  termination  of  conflict. 

Second,  most  efforts  at  disarmament  during  the  Cold  War,  and  in 
the  current  era  when  the  weapons  concerned  are  major  conventional  weap¬ 
ons,  always  take  into  account  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  UN  Charter, 
especially  the  right  to  self-defense,  noninterference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  states,  and  the  reaffirmation  of  the  right  of  self-determination  of  all 
peoples.  In  the  case  of  light  weapons,  these  principles  are  more  sensitive 
since  intrastate  conflict  is  most  often  within  a  state’s  jurisdiction,  or  at  least 
its  geographic  boundaries.  In  many  states  experiencing  these  conflict  situa¬ 
tions,  citizens  can  legitimately  own  and  use  small  arms  for  personal  security. 
The  line  between  crime  and  warfare  is  often  blurred. 

Third,  solving  the  problems  associated  with  light  weapons — killing 
of  women  and  children,  disruption  of  economic  development,  terrorism, 
and  so  forth— requires  going  beyond  traditional  arms  control  approaches. 
Solutions  will  require  a  broader  scope  of  policy  options  involving  such  areas 
as  development,  human  rights,  refugees,  judicial  systems,  and  police  work. 
And  the  search  must  go  beyond  the  supply  side  solutions  that  have  domi¬ 
nated  the  ways  and  means  of  dealing  with  security  problems  created  by 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  major  conventional  weapons. 

fourth,  dealing  with  this  issue  is  also  more  challenging  because  light 
weaponry  is  found  in  the  inventory  of  every  state’s  legitimate  armed  forces 
and  in  some  cases  of  the  police  as  well.  Pistols,  rifles,  automatic  weapons, 
hand  grenades,  and  the  like  are  manufactured  for  military  purposes  and 
are  the  mainstay  of  every  army  in  the  world.  They  are  every  state’s  primaiy 
tool  in  providing  for  its  security.  The  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
major  conventional  weapons  is  justified  by  owner-states  as  legitimate  tools 
of  self-defense.  However,  not  every  state  possesses  weapons  in  these  two  cate¬ 
gories.  The  international  community  and  the  United  Nations  have  consis¬ 
tently  acted  to  limit  possession  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  to  levels  that 
ensure  security  at  the  lowest  level  of  armaments.  Small  arms  and  light  weapons 
are  present  in  every  state,  and  every  state  participates  in  the  legitimate  trade 
in  these  weapons  as  a  supplier  or  recipient.  Although  there  is  a  body  of 
international  humanitarian  law  relating  to  the  use  of  light  weaponry,  there 
exist  few  international  norms  against  possession  itself.  As  a  result,  finding 
the  ways  and  means  to  prevent  the  negative  consequences  resulting  from 
this  class  of  weapon  is  more  challenging. 
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Increased  Availability  of  Weapons 

During  the  Cold  War,  many  countries  manufactured  small  arms  and  light 
weapons.  But  their  proliferation  and  availability  were  seriously  attenuated 
by  superpower  control  and  competition.  These  weapons  have  now  become 
much  more  available  to  groups  and  individuals  who  have  succeeded  in 
using  them  to  start  and  wage  wars  and  to  destabilize  legitimate  govern¬ 
ments  and  social  systems.  One  source  is  the  very  manufacturers  set  up 
during  the  Cold  War,  who  are  now  free  to  supply  the  highest  bidder.  An¬ 
other  is  the  surplus  of  large  amounts  of  new  and  used  light  weapons  from 
the  inventories  of  the  major  military  powers.  This  surplus  has  been  created 
by  lower  defense  budgets  and  lower  levels  of  forces  armed  with  such 
weapons.  Additionally,  some  newly  independent  states  with  a  large  surplus 
of  light  weapons  experienced  a  short-term  collapse  of  their  export  control 
systems,  resulting  in  an  outflow  of  the  weapons  to  regions  of  conflict. 
Ironically,  many  of  these  weapons  found  their  way  onto  the  open  market 
as  a  result  of  incomplete  disarmament  mechanisms  that  were  part  of  the 
otherwise  successful  resolution  of  several  major  conflicts  in  Central  America 
(e.g.,  El  Salvador)  and  Africa  (Mozambique). 

This  availability  coincides  with  the  aforementioned  presence  of 
intrastate  conflicts  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  a  concurrent  loss  of 
interest  in  and  control  over  these  conflicts  by  major  powers.  The  global  sur¬ 
plus  of  light  weapons,  whose  export  is  much  more  susceptible  to  the  control 
of  and  covert  supply  by  private  parties,  has  had  little  difficulty  finding  its 
way  into  these  zones  of  ethnic  and  intrastate  conflict. 

The  problem  is  further  exacerbated  by  an  additional  development, 
that  of  illicit  networks  developed  for  drugs  and  laundered  money,  that  have 
been  adapted  to  the  illicit  trade  in  light  weapons.  In  general,  more  and 
more  groups  rely  on  violence  due  to  the  increased  availability  of  weapons. 
The  sheer  number  of  actors  who  owe  their  existence  to  the  possession  and 
use  of  these  weapons  makes  any  attempt  at  solutions  very  challenging.  Fi¬ 
nally,  this  spiral  of  weapon  accumulation  and  violence  has  the  tragic  con¬ 
sequence  of  creating  fear  among  previously  secure  populations,  who  often 
respond  by  acquiring  small  arms  for  their  personal  protection  and  security. 
“Perhaps  most  grievously,  we  see  a  vicious  circle  in  that  insecurity  leads  to 
a  higher  demand  for  weapons,  that  itself  breed  still  greater  insecurity,  and 
so  on.”u  In  such  an  environment,  where  supply  is  often  unlimited,  there 
is  a  need  for  conflict  prevention  to  focus  on  the  demand  side  of  the  equa¬ 
tion  created  by  the  vicious  spiral  of  insecurity.  Most  of  the  traditional  ways 
of  preventing  arms  buildups  from  escalating  into  conflict,  such  as  supplier 
cartels,  export  controls,  transparency,  etc.,  have  so  far  done  little  in  the  face 
of  these  new  modes  of  acquisition. 
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CODIFYING  AND  ILLUSTRATING  THE  EXPERIENCE  TO  DATE 

There  are  no  globally  agreed  norms  or  standards  that  can  be  used  to  de¬ 
termine  the  levels  at  which  accumulations  of  this  class  of  weapon  could  be 
considered  excessive  and  destabilizing. 


Defining  Excessive  and  Destabilizing  Accumulations 
OF  Light  Weapons 

This  lack  of  norms  distinguishes  light  weapons  from  weapons  of  mass  de¬ 
struction  or  even  major  conventional  weapons  such  as  surface  to  surface  mis¬ 
siles  and  aggravates  the  obvious  methodological  difficulties  in  determining 
levels  at  which  light  weapons  are  excessive.  Despite  this,  the  task  cannot 
be  avoided  since  it  lies  at  the  heart  of  policy  action.  Stopping  arms  buildups 
that  are  benign  or  positive  in  their  impact  is  counterproductive,  yet  the 
widespread  failure  to  respond  to  buildups  that  contribute  to  the  outbreak 
and  exacerbation  of  conflict  is  the  very  problem  to  be  solved.  In  the  case 
of  the  United  Nations  Register  of  Conventional  Arms  developed  in  1991, 
the  architects  of  the  register  recognized  this  dilemma  by  assigning  the  defi¬ 
nitional  task  to  the  Conference  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva.  Two  years  of 
debate  in  1993  and  1994  resulted  in  a  predictable  lack  of  consensus  on  a 
definition. 

The  terms  “excessive”  and  “destabilizing”  are  relative  and  exist  only 
in  specific  contexts.  The  mere  accumulation  of  weapons  is  not  a  sufficient 
criterion  to  define  an  accumulation  of  weapons  as  excessive  or  destabilizing, 
since  large  numbers  of  weapons  that  are  under  the  strict  and  effective  con¬ 
trol  of  a  responsible  government  do  not  necessarily  lead  to  violence.  Con¬ 
versely,  a  small  number  of  weapons  can  be  destabilizing  given  the  right 
circumstances. 

The  UN  Small  Arms  Panel  debated  this  very  point  for  a  year,  con¬ 
cluding  in  their  recent  report  that  accumulations  of  small  arms  and  light 
weapons  become  excessive  and  destabilizing  in  the  following  circumstances: 

■  When  a  state,  whether  a  supplier  or  recipient,  does  not  exercise  restraint 
in  the  production,  transfer,  and  acquisition  of  such  weapons  beyond 
those  needed  for  legitimate  national  and  collective  defense  and  internal 
security; 

■  When  a  state,  whether  a  supplier  or  recipient,  cannot  exercise  effective 
control  in  preventing  the  illegitimate  acquisition,  transfer,  transit,  or  cir¬ 
culation  of  such  weapons; 
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■  When  the  use  of  such  weapons  manifests  itself  in  armed  conflict,  in 
crime— such  as  arms  and  drug  trafficking— or  in  other  actions  contrary 
to  the  norms  of  national  or  international  law.*^ 

Of  these  three  aspects  of  the  definition,  the  first  two  will  be  nat¬ 
urally  more  difficult  to  determine  in  practice,  both  empirically  and  polit¬ 
ically,  although  later  in  this  report  they  will  be  part  of  a  discussion  of  early 
warning  and  policy  measures.  Defining  ‘‘legitimate  national  and  collective 
defense  and  internal  security”  has  dogged  security  specialists  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  time.  The  question  of  “illegitimate  acquisition,  transfer,  transit, 
or  circulation”  is  somewhat  easier  to  define,  but  the  loosening  up  of  the 
post-Cold  War  arms  trading  system  has  made  this  more  difficult  as  well. 
It  is  from  the  third  category  that  the  international  community  stands  the 
best  chance  of  deriving  indicators  that  an  excessive  and  destabilizing  accu¬ 
mulation  has  occurred.  This  is  problematic  for  some  who  will  view  this  as 
“too  little,  too  late.”  But  the  reality  is  that  in  most  cases  accumulations  of 
weapons  cannot  be  classified  as  excessive  or  destabilizing  until  some  of  the 
negative  effects  begin  to  manifest  themselves  in  crime,  armed  violence,  and 
other  effects  described  below.  *7 


The  Effects  of  Excessive  and  Destabilizing  Accumulations 
OF  Light  Weapons 

First,  the  increase  in  the  use  of  light  weaponry  increases  the  destructiveness 
and  lethality  of  conflicts.  Individuals  and  groups  who  politically  disagree 
more  easily  resort  to  violence  instead  of  resolving  conflicts  peacefully.  Large 
accumulations  of  light  weapons,  especially  assault  rifles  and  hand  grenades, 
increase  the  lethality  of  conflict  when  compared  to  less  capable  weapons 
such  as  handguns  and  knives.  This  leads  to  greater  numbers  of  civilian 
casualties  and  refugees,  which  overwhelm  health  care  systems  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  disrupt  the  economic,  social,  and  political  development  of  the  country. 

The  second  basic  effect  is  the  increase  in  criminal  or  nonpolitical 
acts  committed  with  these  military  style  weapons— armed  robberies,  hi¬ 
jacking,  terrorism,  stealing  of  livestock,  drug  trading,  and  smuggling.  The 
criminal  elements  in  a  state  are  in  some  cases  better  armed,  in  quantity 
and/or  quality,  than  the  legitimate  security  forces  of  the  state.  Availability 
of  such  weapons  also  enhances  the  proliferation  of  agents  of  violence,  in¬ 
cluding  drug  dealers  and  criminal  gangs.  Rival  groups  within  a  state  race 
to  maintain  an  inventory  of  equally  capable  equipment. 

Third,  the  level  of  violence  promoted  by  these  weapons  is  so  high 
that  it  forces  citizens  to  arms  themselves,  either  personally  or  through  pri- 
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vate  nongovernmental  security  organizations.  Additionally,  the  availability 
and  use  of  military  style  weapons  emboldens  the  disaffected  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  Faced  with  little  or  no  economic  or  social  development,  des¬ 
perate  citizens  opt  for  acquiring  a  weapon  for  individual  survival,  adequate 
living  standards,  or  for  commercial  purposes.  The  end  result  is  an  overall 
increase  in  the  number  of  weapons  in  the  society. 

Finally,  the  increase  in  the  availability  and  use  of  this  class  of 
weapon  increases  the  threat  to  peace  building.  Recently  reformed  or  recon¬ 
stituted  security  forces  in  states  making  the  transition  to  democracy  revert 
to  repression  when  faced  with  increased  criminal  activity  or  intrastate 
violence.  It  becomes  more  difficult  to  conduct  development  projects  and 
programs,  leading  to  a  decline  in  economic  aid  from  donors  who  question 
how  their  funds  can  achieve  goals  in  a  violent  environment.  Even  when  a 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  operation  is  successful,  the  postconflict  recon¬ 
struction  process  is  imperiled  by  violence  with  this  class  of  weapon.  Elimi¬ 
nating  the  root  causes  of  the  violence  would  require  socioeconomic  devel¬ 
opment,  effective  democracy,  and  a  credible  law  and  order  system,  but 
these  developments  take  time  and  are  harder  to  maintain  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  of  indiscriminate  access  to  the  tools  of  violence.^® 


MODES  OF  ACQUISITION 

One  of  the  main  arguments  of  this  report  is  that  addressing  the  negative 
consequences  of  the  excessive  and  destabilizing  accumulation  of  small  arms 
and  light  weapons  requires  taking  into  account  several  new  dimensions  of 
the  conflicts  to  be  dealt  with.  To  this  point  the  analysis  has  included  a  new 
emphasis  on  understanding  the  dynamics  of  intrastate  conflict  waged  with 
a  class  of  weapon— small  arms  and  light  weapons— that  confront  policy¬ 
makers  with  a  set  of  challenges  different  from  those  of  the  Cold  War  period. 
To  these  new  dimensions  we  now  add  the  reality  that  the  variety  of  modes 
for  acquiring  these  weapons  is  much  greater  now,  requiring  further  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  thinking  of  those  who  would  diminish  conflict  by  focusing 
on  the  weapons  themselves.  *9 

In  general,  the  Cold  War  arms  trading  system  was  more  tightly  con¬ 
trolled  than  the  one  that  exists  today,  especially  in  the  case  of  small  arms 
and  light  weapons.  Certainly  small  arms  and  light  weapons  were  produced 
in  great  quantities.  And  they  were  used  extensively  in  the  intrastate 
conflicts  that  existed  during  that  era  (e.g.,  Afghanistan,  Vietnam,  Central 
America,  and  Angola).  Supplying  nonstate  actors  was  a  dominant  feature 
of  this  system,  as  the  superpowers  and  their  allies  supplied  their  clients  in 
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pursuit  of  political  and  ideological  goals.  But  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  ini¬ 
tial  production  and  transfer  of  these  weapons  to  states  and  nonstatc  actors, 
governments  controlled  the  production  and  export.  It  is  also  true  that  even 
during  the  Cold  War,  the  control  of  these  weapons  was  not  perfect,  espe¬ 
cially  for  weapons  sent  to  nonstate  actors.  Although  not  much  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  way  of  multilateral  arms  control  during  the  Cold  War,  even 
for  major  conventional  arms,  a  great  deal  of  arms  control  occurred  unilat¬ 
erally,  through  export  denials,  and  so  forth. 

Legal  trade  of  weapons  in  this  class  has  not  disappeared.  It  is  still 
true  that  “much  of  the  supply  and  acquisition  of  small  arms  and  light 
weapons  is  legitimate  trade  that  occurs  among  governments  or  among  legal 
entities  authorized  by  governments.”^® 

Countries  that  manufacture  small  arms  and  light  weapons  con¬ 
tinue  to  export  them  legitimately,  along  with  their  surplus  of  used 
weapons.  As  a  result  they  continue  to  be  imported  legally  by  countries  in 
regions  of  conflict— legal  being  defined  as  any  transfer  that  is  not  “contrary 
to  the  laws  of  states  and/or  international  law.”^^  This  takes  place  as  a  grant 
(aid),  particularly  when  a  large  army  is  decreasing  in  size  and  wishes  to  ex¬ 
port  its  surplus  weapons.  Government  to  government  sales  can  take  place 
as  well,  but  the  dominant  mode  of  legitimate  transfer  is  the  commercial 
sale.  The  transfer  is  normally  controlled  under  national  procedures  in  both 
the  supplier  and  recipient  state,  through  export  licenses  and  end-user 
certificates. 

Another  variant  of  legitimate  transfer  has  implications  for  the  de- 
stabilization  of  a  society.  This  occurs  when  a  government,  to  bolster  its  own 
security  and  political  power,  arms  subnational  groups  that  support  its  po¬ 
litical  or  social  policies  and  act  as  a  supplement  to  government  security 
forces.  This  often  takes  the  form  of  arming  “self-defense”  forces  or  liberal¬ 
izing  arms  acquisition  procedures  for  individual  citizens.  Both  types  of 
holder  can  end  up  retaining  the  weapons  when  the  need  for  such  forces 
or  possession  diminishes,  especially  at  the  end  of  a  peace  process.  This  has 
occurred  in  many  places,  including  South  Africa,  Mozambique,  Colombia, 
and  Guatemala.  Attempts  to  register  surplus  weapons  in  a  postconflict 
phase  can  be  complicated  by  such  transfers  and  distribution. 


Changes  Since  the  End  of  the  Cold  War 

But  several  major  changes  have  taken  place  since  the  Cold  War  ended  that 
result  in  much  of  the  trade  in  this  class  of  weapon  not  conforming  to  the 
above  definitions  of  legal  trade.  First,  much  less  of  the  current  trade  is  in 
newly  produced  weapons.  Despite  the  fact  that  many  countries  are  capable 
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of  producing  light  weaponry,  thanks  to  the  diffusion  of  arms-producing 
technology  during  the  Cold  War,  overall  production  of  small  arms  and 
light  weapons  has  declined  significantly  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  much  of  the  Cold  War  supply  of  small  arms  and  light 
weapons  has  remained  in  the  regions  where  these  conflicts  were  fought, 
creating  a  surplus  pool  to  be  recirculated  and  diffused  into  society.  “One 
factor  bearing  on  the  availability,  circulation,  and  accumulation  of  these 
weapons  in  many  areas  of  conflict  is  their  earlier  supply  by  Cold  War  oppo¬ 
nents.”^^  Additionally,  producing  states  outside  the  regions  of  intrastate 
conflict  have  less  need  for  the  weapons  in  their  arsenals,  and  as  they  have 
down-sized  their  armed  forces,  economic  necessity  forces  them  to  export  the 
surplus,  not  new  production.  In  determining  that  a  majority  of  the  small 
arms  and  Ught  weapons  being  used  in  conflicts  dealt  with  by  the  United 
Nations  are  not  newly  produced,  the  UN  Small  Arms  Panel  cited  the  case 
of  the  production  of  assault  rifles  for  the  years  between  1945  and  1990.^3 
(See  Table  2..1) 

A  second  major  change  in  the  post-Cold  War  arms  uading  system 
is  the  relative  rise  in  illicit  or  illegal  trade.  As  previously  mentioned,  this 
phenomenon  is  enhanced  by  the  very  characteristics  of  the  class  of  weapon 
now  dominating  the  world’s  armed  conflicts,  that  is,  light,  portable,  inex¬ 
pensive,  easily  concealed,  and  so  forth. 

The  first  type  of  illicit  acquisition  is  the  covert  or  secret  transfer  of 
arms  to  a  government  or  nonstate  actor  from  another  goveriunent.  This 
mode  is  less  prevalent  in  the  post-Cold  War  period  but  contiiiues  to  be 
an  option  for  those  states  supporting  separatist  forces  outside  their  borders. 
It  is  proving  to  be  a  serious  sticking  point  in  the  many  attempts  to  prevent 
conflict  through  the  control  of  arms.  The  UN  Small  Arms  Panel  wrestled 
with  this  problem  for  a  year,  concluding  that  “such  transfers  are  not  nec- 


Table  2.1.  Manufacture  and  Use  of  Assault  Rifles,  1945-90 


Name 

Countries 

using 

Countries 

manufacturing 

Manufactured 

(millions) 

FN  FAL  family 

94 

15 

5-7 

AK  family 

78 

14  + 

35—50 

M-16  family 

67 

7 

8 

H&K  G3  family 

64  + 

18 

7  + 

Source:  Virginia  Hart  Ezeli.  Report  on  International  Small  Arms  Production  and  Proliferation 
(Alexandria,  VA:  Institute  for  Research  on  Small  Arms  in  International  Security,  March  1995). 
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essarily  illicit  Since  this  panel  represented  the  international  community 
and  was  operating  on  a  consensus  basis,  its  conclusion  on  this  point  helped 
clarify  the  difficulties  involved  in  defining  what  is  illicit,  never  mind  enforc¬ 
ing  it.  Major  powers  involved  in  peace  operations,  for  example,  are  searching 
for  a  consensus  that  such  transfers  are  always  illegal,  as  a  way  of  achieving 
the  control  over  the  flow  of  arms  that  they  feel  is  critical  to  conflict  resolu¬ 
tion.  But  this  contradicts  the  reality  that  many  states  do  not  conform  to 
the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  In  199  5 
the  United  Nations  reached  a  consensus  on  the  principles  that  find  their 
way  into  every  international  effort  to  deal  with  arms  and  conflict.  However, 
the  de  facto  conclusion,  held  by  many  states  in  regions  of  conflict,  is  that 
arms  can  be  sent  to  groups  opposing  governments  that  do  not  meet  the 
UN  criteria.  It  is  of  course  left  open  as  to  how  and  by  whom  such  a  deter¬ 
mination  is  to  be  made.  The  relevant  passage  in  the  document  resulting 
from  the  consensus  reads  as  follows: 


States  should  respect  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  including  the  right  to  self-defense  .  .  .  and  should  continue  to 
reaffirm  the  right  of  self-determination  of  all  peoples,  taking  into  account  the 
particular  situation  of  peoples  under  colonial  or  other  forms  of  alien  domi¬ 
nation  or  foreign  occupation,  and  recognize  the  right  of  peoples  to  take  legit¬ 
imate  action  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to  realize 
their  inalienable  right  to  self-determination.  ^5 

The  panel  did  add  language  that  probably  represents  the  limit  to  which 
this  issue  can  be  taken  at  this  point.  “Any  transfer  not  approved  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities  in  the  recipient  state  could,  however,  be  classified  by  that 
state  as  interference  in  its  internal  affairs.”^^ 

A  second  variant  of  illicit  transfer  is  the  black  market.  As  United 
Nations  arms  embargoes  have  increased,  and  more  and  more  conflicts  in¬ 
volve  nonstate  groups,  black  market  suppliers  have  become  the  only  source 
of  arms  for  countries  under  embargo.  Additionally,  underground  political 
organi2ations,  and  criminal  organizations  such  as  drug  cartels,  are  also 
forced  to  rely  on  this  means  of  acquisition.  The  portability,  low  cost,  and 
concealability  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons  make  this  mode  of  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  transfer  particularly  effective. 

A  third  variant  is  illicit  in-country  circulation.  One  of  the  major 
differences  between  this  class  of  weapon  and  major  conventional  weapons 
is  the  faa  that  a  significant  amount  of  the  supply  is  already  in  the  region 
and  sometimes  in  the  country  where  it  is  in  the  greatest  demand.  It  is  more 
feasible,  economically,  militarily,  and  politically,  to  obtain  the  needed 
weapons  without  complicated  export  and  import  procedures.  In  many  cases 
cross-border  acquisitions  are  not  required.  The  first  such  type  of  acquisition 
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is  theft  from  government  arsenals.  As  one  example,  a  recent  South  African 
government  study  revealed  that  more  than  10,000  weapons  had  been  stolen 
from  the  police,  army,  and  legal  self-defense  forces  since  1990.  The  Albanian 
situation,  discussed  later  in  this  report,  is  an  even  more  telling  example. 
In  many  of  the  conflicts  dealt  with  by  the  United  Nations,  arsenals  and 
police  stations  are  often  targets  for  the  forces  of  the  opposition.  Further, 
theft  from  citizens  armed  with  military-style  weapons  has  added  to  the 
inventory  of  groups  and  criminals  destabilizing  society.  A  second  type  of 
in-country  acquisition  arises  from  the  fluid  nature  of  conflicts  typical  of 
today’s  world.  This  insures  that  ambushes  and  other  tactics  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  weapons  from  opponents.  In  the  conflict 
in  El  Salvador,  both  sides  had  significant  quantities  of  weapons  originally 
supplied  to  the  other.  Third,  it  is  now  common  for  subnational  groups  to 
conduct  mutual  arms  deals.  This  was  widespread  in  the  case  of  the  conflict 
in  Liberia,  where  several  groups  were  armed  by  those  already  participating 
in  the  conflict.  Fourth,  arms  transfers  can  take  place  between  subnational 
groups  and  criminal  organizations,  especially  when  the  former  are  used  by 
the  latter  to  protect  their  illegal  activities.  A  fifth  mode  can  be  termed  the 
leaking  pipeline.  While  one  or  more  of  the  above  modes  of  acquisition  is 
being  employed,  weapons  are  siphoned  off  by  either  government  officials 
or  subnational  groups. 


CASE  STUDIES 

The  following  case  studies  illustrate  how  these  types  of  weapons,  and  their 
modes  of  acquisition,  lead  to  the  negative  consequences  whose  prevention 
is  the  focus  of  this  report. 

Conflicts  in  which  small  arms  and  light  weapons  play  a  significant 
role  can  be  usefully  categorized  in  three  types.  ^7  The  first  is  civil  war  and/or 
genocide,  where  often  ethnic  differences  determine  the  actions  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  military,  and  the  population.  Genocide  or  mass  murders  are 
often  the  result  of  the  massive  influx  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons,  as 
is  the  destruction  of  the  political  system  and  the  move  toward  anarchy  and 
chaos.  Rwanda,  Burundi,  Liberia,  and  Somalia  are  such  types  of  conflict. 
The  second  type  of  case  is  the  postconflict  situation,  where  political  stabil¬ 
ity  is  threatened  by  an  increase  in  crime  and  frustration  among  the  popu¬ 
lation  that  could  lead  to  the  resumption  of  the  armed  conflict.  El  Salvador 
and  South  Africa  are  two  countries  that  are  currently  seeing  this  type  of 
violence  due  in  part  to  small  arms  and  light  weapons  proliferation.  The 
third  type  of  conflict  concerns  those  countries  that  are  in  the  process  of  tran- 
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sition  from  authoritarian  rule  and  centralized  economic  systems  to  democ¬ 
racy  and  a  free  market  system.  In  these  cases  the  hardships  that  naturally 
accompany  such  transition  are  made  worse  by  armed  violence  and  insta¬ 
bility  made  possible  by  the  accumulation  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons 
in  the  hands  of  those  dissatisfied  and  frustrated  with  the  new  political  and 
economic  situation.  As  in  the  second  type,  the  danger  is  that  such  violence 
will  coalesce  around  rival  groups  and  escalate  into  a  civil  war  based  on  po¬ 
litical  goals. 


Type  i:  Cim  War  and  Genocide 
We  look  first  at  genocidal  conflict. 


Rwanda  and  the  Great  Lakes  Region  of  Africa 

The  armed  conflict  and  genocide  in  this  region  has  occurred  in  four  phases, 
all  of  which  were  greatly  affected  by  the  magnitude  and  manner  of  supply 
of  small  arms  and  light  weapons. 

The  first  phase  of  violence  in  the  1990s  began  with  the  invasion  of 
Rwanda  from  Uganda  by  the  Rwandan  Patriotic  Front  (RPF)  in  October 
1990,  and  ended  with  the  Arusha  Peace  Accords  in  August  1993.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  the  soldiers  in  the  attacking  RPF  were  of  the  Tutsi  ethnic  group  who 
had  long  been  living  in  Uganda  after  being  driven  from  Rwanda  by  the 
Hutu.  The  Hutu  government  of  Rwanda  used  the  RPF  invasion  to  crack 
down  on  the  Tutsi  population.  The  government  successfully  repelled  the 
RPF  invasion  by  November  1990  but  not  before  500  people  died,  and 
350,000  refugees  were  displaced  by  the  fighting.  Throughout  the  early 
1990S  the  RPF  was  supported  by  the  Ugandan  government  and  army  forces, 
who  provided  predominantly  Soviet-made  weapons.  Uganda’s  government 
and  President  Itbweri  Museveni  have  repeatedly  denied  this  claim,  stating 
that  the  rebels  in  fact  stole  the  weapons  from  government  caches.  However, 
it  is  now  known  that  Uganda  provided  the  RPF  invaders  with  “an  array  of 
small  arms  and  other  weapon  systems,  including  recoilless  cannons  and 
Soviet-made  Katyusha  multiple  rocket  launchers.”^®  The  Rwandan  govern¬ 
ment  was  supplied  with  Belgian-  and  German-made  light  weapons  and 
with  Kalashnikov  automatic  rifles  from  China  and  the  former  Eastern  Bloc. 
However,  as  a  result  of  the  RPF  invasion,  the  army  was  forced  to  expand 
its  size  from  5,000  to  30,000  troops,  along  with  its  weapon  capabilities. 
France,  Egypt,  and  South  Africa  were  the  major  suppliers  to  Rwanda  during 
the  buildup  after  the  first  RPF  invasion.  The  multimillion  dollar  acquisi¬ 
tion  comprised  the  full  range  of  light  weapons,  including  assault  rifles. 
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mortars,  rocket  launchers,  and  grenades.  Many  observers  have  documented 
this  classic  arms  race. 

There  were  several  cease-fires  during  this  period,  one  of  which  the 
RPF  violated  in  February  1993.  This  prompted  the  Hutu-dominated 
Rwandan  government  to  commit  even  more  violence  against  Tutsi  and  re¬ 
ceive  more  arms  from  its  benefactor  and  supporter,  France.  “In  the  face  of 
the  renewed  war  and  buildup  of  arms,  the  Rwandan  government’s  abuses, 
a  collapsing  economy,  and  the  crushing  burden  of  feeding  the  displaced 
(now  one  million),  the  donor  nations  redoubled  their  efforts  to  end  the 
conflict.”^^  The  result  was  the  signing  of  the  Arusha  Accords  of  4  August 
1993,  ending  the  first  phase  of  this  conflict. 

And  just  as  quickly,  it  signaled  the  beginning  of  the  second  phase, 
as  the  Hutu  government  of  Rwanda  began  to  prepare  for  the  final  show¬ 
down  with  the  RPF  and  the  Tutsi  minority  population.  The  first  triggering 
event  was  the  assassination  of  the  newly  elected  Hutu  president  in  Burundi 
by  extremist  Tutsi  soldiers.  Both  sides  in  Rwanda  saw  this  as  a  sign  that 
power  sharing  would  not  work,  and  both  began  to  increase  their  arms  in¬ 
ventories.  In  the  case  of  the  Hutu  government,  this  included  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  automatic  weapons  and  other  light  weapons  to  self-defense  forces. 
The  prediaable  leakage  of  these  weapons  into  society  meant  that  these 
weapons  became  available  to  the  average  Hutu  citizen,  not  just  those  in 
formal  militias.  Further,  the  ultimate  purpose  of  this  distribution  of  arms 
was  clear  to  all.  A  Rwandan  military  officer  assigned  to  train  militias  during 
this  period  defected  to  the  commander  of  the  UN  force,  having  “decided 
he  could  no  longer  participate,  given  that  their  real  purpose  was  to  kill  Tutsi 
rather  than  to  oppose  an  RPF  advance.  ...  He  informed  the  UN  com¬ 
mander  that  “militia  groups  stationed  throughout  the  capital  city  would 
be  able  to  kill  1,000  Tutsi  every  twenty  minutes.”^' 

Meanwhile,  the  UN  peacekeeping  force  dispatched  to  oversee  the 
Arusha  Accords  was  struggling  to  deal  with  the  arms  problem.  Given  the 
well  documented  role  of  arms  buildups  in  this  conflict,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  develop  a  United  Nations  Security  Council  mandate  for  this  force 
that  would  deal  with  the  problem.  Early  versions  of  the  mandate  for  the 
force  being  assembled  provided  that  the  force  would  “assist  in  tracking  of 
arms  caches  and  neutralization  of  armed  gangs  throughout  the  country” 
and  would  “assist  in  the  recovery  of  all  weapons  distributed  to,  or  illegally 
acquired  by,  the  civilians.”  In  the  final  mandate  the  provisions  were  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated.  The  final  version  included  only  the  simple  mandate  to 
“investigate  and  report  on  incidents  regarding  the  activities  of  the  gendar¬ 
merie  and  police.”3^  This  weak  mandate  would  contribute  significantly  to 
the  genocide  that  would  occur  in  1994.  The  UN  observed  and  reported  the 
continuing  shipment  of  arms  into  Rwanda  during  this  period,  and  asked 
for  more  troops.  On  all  counts  the  answer  was  no. 
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The  third  phase,  the  genocidal  killing  of  Tutsi  by  Hutu,  and  the 
victory  of  the  Tutsi  RPF,  began  with  the  death  of  the  Rwandan  Hutu  presi¬ 
dent  in  a  plane  crash  on  6  April  1994.  Most  of  the  foreigners  left  at  this 
point,  resulting  in  an  even  greater  distribution  of  arms.  The  results  are  well 
known.  Before  the  RPF  succeeded  in  driving  the  Hutu  government  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Hutu  into  exile  in  Zaire  and  Tanzania,  over 
500,000  Tutsi  and  moderate  Hutu  had  been  slaughtered.  “While  it  is  true 
that  much  of  the  killing  of  unarmed  civilians  was  conducted  with  machetes 
and  other  crude  weapons,  guns  were  used  to  execute  leaders  of  the  Tutsi 
community  and  whenever  there  was  resistance  to  Hutu  violence.'’^  “The 
huge  piles  of  Tutsi  bodies  massacred  in  Rwanda  since  April  (1994)  are  now 
juxtaposed  with  the  huge  piles  of  rifles  in  Goma,  Zaire,  that  were  confis¬ 
cated  from  fleeing  Hutu.  .  .  .  One  example  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the 
impact  of  small  arms  in  the  hands  of  those  capable  of  crimes  against  hu¬ 
manity:  Human  Rights  Watch/Africa  reports  that  i,8oo  people  gathered 
in  a  church  were  slaughtered  by  militiamen  using  automatic  rifles,  machine 
guns,  grenades,  and  machetes.  As  people  fled,  it  took  the  militia  four  hours 
to  kill  them  all.”^^ 

The  fourth  phase  of  the  conflict  started  when  the  armed  Hutu  who 
fled  into  refugee  camps  in  Zaire  and  Tanzania  began  to  consolidate  and 
rearm  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  armed  raids  into  Rwanda  and  Burundi. 
The  response  of  the  international  community  was  threefold.  First,  in  May 
1994,  the  Security  Council  voted  (Resolution  918)  to  embargo  the  sale  or 
supply  of  arms  and  related  materiel  to  Rwanda  by  states  or  their  nationals. 
In  the  second  phase,  the  international  NGO  community  and  the  media 
began  to  assume  a  major  role  in  reporting  to  the  world,  since  the  UN  and 
other  official  presence  had  diminished  significantly  in  the  wake  of  the 
genocide.  These  NGOs  began  to  produce  reports  of  the  rearming  of  the 
former  Rwandan  (Hutu)  army  that  had  conducted  the  1994  genocide  with¬ 
in  Rwanda.  Of  these  reports,  the  Human  Rights  Watch  Arms  Project  pro¬ 
duced  one  of  the  most  important,  which  after  four  months  of  field  research 
documented  arms  being  supplied  by  France,  Zaire,  South  Africa,  and 
China.  3  5  These  and  other  media  reports^^  caused  the  United  Nations  Se¬ 
curity  Council  to  expand  the  1994  embargo  on  Rwanda  to  include  the  Hutu 
camps  in  neighboring  countries  in  resolution  997,  dated  9  June  1995.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  in  June  1995  UN  envoy  Aldo  Ajello  of  Italy  met  with  the  leaders 
of  Burundi,  Rwanda,  Uganda,  Tanzania,  and  Zaire  in  an  effort  to  stop  the 
armed  violence.  The  secretary-general's  report  of  these  meetings  “empha¬ 
sized  the  Security  Council’s  great  concern  over  increasing  reports  of  military 
activities  that  threatened  to  destabilize  Rwanda.  .  .  .  The  uncontrolled  cir¬ 
culation  of  arms  in  the  area  was  a  major  cause  of  destabilization,  especially 
in  Rwanda  and  Burundi.”^7 
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In  September  1995  this  concern  led  to  the  third  international  re¬ 
sponse,  the  appointment  by  the  United  Nations  of  a  commission  of  inquiry 
with  the  mandate  “to  collect  information  and  investigate  reports  relating  to 
the  sale  or  supply  of  arms  and  related  materiel  to  former  Rwandan  govern¬ 
ment  forces  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  in  violation  of  Security  Council  reso¬ 
lutions;  to  investigate  allegations  that  such  forces  are  receiving  military 
training  in  order  to  destabilize  Rwanda;  to  identify  parties  aiding  and  abet¬ 
ting  the  illegal  acquisition  of  arms  by  former  Rwandan  government  forces; 
and  to  recommend  measures  to  end  the  illegal  flow  of  arms  in  the  sub- 
region.  .  .  .”3^  In  its  report  of  14  March  1996,  the  commission  of  inquiry 
noted  the  great  difficulties  it  experienced  in  getting  cooperation  from  the 
governments  concerned.  However,  the  primary  case  investigated  concerned 
a  shipment  of  arms  from  the  territory  of  the  Seychelles,  using  a  false  end- 
user  certificate  from  the  Zaire  government,  that  ended  up  in  the  hands  of 
former  Rwandan  forces  in  Zaire.  The  arms  exported  included  z,50o  AK-47 
rifles  with  500,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  1,560  hand  grenades,  6,000 
60-mm  mortars,  and  614  81-mm  mortars.  The  commission  concluded  that 
“it  is  highly  probable  that  a  violation  of  the  United  Nations  embargo  took 
place,  involving  the  supply  of  more  than  80  tons  of  rifles,  grenades  and 

ammunition.''^? 

Long  after  the  commission's  report,  arms  continued  to  flow  into 
this  region.  4°  The  effect  was  seen  quite  clearly  when  the  international  com¬ 
munity  was  considering  a  rescue  force  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ref¬ 
ugees  who  had  fled  Rwanda  and  were  now  in  eastern  Zaire.  Armaments 
possessed  by  the  militants  among  the  refugees  were  on  such  a  scale  that 
the  NGOs  in  the  region  attempting  to  deal  with  the  humanitarian  prob¬ 
lems  were  calling  on  the  international  force  to  conduct  a  disarmament  cam¬ 
paign.  The  major  powers,  who  would  supply  the  troops  for  a  humanitarian 
mission  to  open  up  corridors  so  that  refugees  could  return  to  Rwanda, 
balked  at  the  prospect  of  disarming  the  militants— “too  dangerous.”  But 
without  such  disarmament,  humanitarian  assistance  was  becoming  impos¬ 
sible.  “It  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  the  guys  with  the  guns  are  going  to 
stand  aside  for  the  guys  with  the  soup  pots.  To  imagine  that  you  can  do 
anything  else  if  you  don't  disarm  these  guys  is  illogical,  to  put  it  mildly.”^' 

As  can  be  seen,  arms  supplies  have  been  a  crucial  element  in  all 
phases  of  the  crisis  in  the  Great  Lakes  region.  The  original  RPF  invasion 
in  1990  could  not  have  been  contemplated  until  the  force  was  assured  of 
adequate  arms.  When  the  invasion  failed,  the  RPF  regrouped  and  redou¬ 
bled  its  efforts  to  obtain  arms,  as  did  the  Rwandan  government  forces.  The 
resulting  destabilization  of  Rwanda  is  a  matter  of  record.  As  for  the  second 
phase,  it  is  also  clear  that  the  Rwandan  government  distributed  massive 
quantities  of  arms  to  its  (Hutu)  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  genocide,  which 
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then  took  place.  When  the  RPF  finally  succeeded  in  taking  over  the  country 
in  June  1994,  the  role  of  armaments  continued  to  be  in  the  forefront,  as 
seen  in  the  rearming  of  the  Hutu  in  the  refugee  camps.  The  crisis  played 
itself  out  in  the  subsequent  civil  war  in  Zaire.  The  full  range  of  negative 
effects  from  the  excessive  accumulation  and  proliferation  of  arms  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  displayed  in  the  Great  Lakes  region.  Raids  and  killings 
continue  in  both  Rwanda  and  Burundi,  and  political  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment  are  at  a  standstill. 

Liberia 

Although  much  less  is  known  about  the  role  of  arms  supplies  in  the  war 
in  Liberia,  a  similar  situation  held  sway  in  that  country  from  1989  until 
just  recently.4^  In  December  1989,  a  band  of  guerrillas,  the  National 
Patriotic  Front  of  Liberia  (NPFL)  led  by  Charles  Taylor,  invaded  Liberia 
with  the  hope  of  overthrowing  the  regime  of  Samuel  Doe.  Doe  himself  had 
assumed  power  in  a  1980  overthrow  of  the  increasingly  oppressive  and  cor¬ 
rupt  Americo-Liberian  regime.  Taylor  had  previously  been  an  associate  of 
Doe  and  helped  him  overthrow  the  “Americo-Liberians.”  As  Taylor’s  troops 
moved  towards  Monrovia,  the  capital,  the  Economic  Community  of  West 
African  States  (ECOWAS)  deployed  a  peacekeeping  force  to  prevent  the 
NPFL  from  taking  over  the  city.  Doe  was  killed  by  one-time  Taylor  ally.  Gen¬ 
eral  Prince  Johnson  as  the  ECOWAS  troops  and  ECOMOG  (the  Economic 
Community  Monitoring  Group)  maintained  control  of  Monrovia.  The 
conflict  in  Liberia  has  continued  for  many  years  as  rival  bands  have  vied 
for  control  of  the  country.  All  have  been  very  heavily  armed  and  have  often 
employed  children  as  soldiers  for  their  “armies.”  Many  of  the  men  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  Liberia  have  been  deprived  of  education  except  for  what  they  re¬ 
ceived  during  their  time  as  soldiers.  Many  children,  forced  to  enter  the 
“armies”  as  young  as  ten  years  old,  never  finished  an  elementary  level  of 
education.  Many  teenagers  and  younger  men  have  not  received  any  prac¬ 
tical  job  training  except  for  what  is  required  of  a  soldier:  how  to  assemble 
weapons,  military/guerrilla  tactics,  and  so  forth. 

Taylor’s  troops  were  able  to  capture  much  of  eastern  and  northern 
Liberia  in  their  attempt  to  take  Monrovia.  They  used  agricultural  products 
and  mineral  resources  to  acquire  the  arms  and  ammunition  necessary  for 
the  campaign  beyond  Liberia’s  borders  into  Guinea  and  Sierra  Leone.  Most 
of  these  weapons  and  ammunition  were  of  Eastern  European  origin.  Taylor 
is  said  to  have  received  AK-47  ammunition,  RPG-7  rockets,  and  40-mm 
grenade  launchers  from  Romania.  Often  the  arms  traders  would  use 
Burkina  Faso  as  a  transshipment  point. 

Before  the  peace  accords  of  August  1996 ,  in  the  more  than  six  years 
of  fighting  in  Liberia,  over  a  dozen  peace  and  disarmament  accords  failed. 
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The  resulting  violence  had  disastrous  effects  on  the  population  and  society 
of  Liberia.  More  than  150,000  people  were  killed,  approximately  1,3  million 
people  became  refugees,  and  Liberia’s  economy  was  destroyed,  as  busi¬ 
nesses  were  pillaged  and  looted  during  violent  attacks  on  Liberia’s  big¬ 
gest  cities. 

During  this  period  of  warfare,  Liberia  was  also  constantly  faced  with 
the  growing  threat  of  famine.  Because  of  the  hazardous  conditions  that 
plagued  the  country  for  so  many  years,  it  was  difficult  to  get  agricultural 
products  imported  into  the  country,  and  local  faction  leaders  would  sell 
existing  products  for  weapons  and  ammunition,  leaving  many  innocent  civil¬ 
ians  to  starve  to  death.  Men  like  Charles  Taylor  “gutted  Liberia  s  natural 
resources  to  pay  for  the  war,  and  as  a  result,  what  was  once  a  very  prosperous 
and  productive  country  now  suffers  as  one  of  the  poorest  in  West  Africa. 

As  in  the  Great  Lakes  region,  arms  have  played  a  major  role  in  the 
growth  of  conflict  and  are  seriously  affecting  its  resolution.  When  the  inter¬ 
national  community  first  addressed  the  conflict  in  1989,  there  were  only 
two  armed  factions.  Unable  or  unwilling  to  solve  the  crisis,  the  interna¬ 
tional  community  stood  by  as  the  number  of  armed  groups  grew  to  five, 
making  any  resolution,  let  alone  disarmament,  all  the  more  difficult.  More¬ 
over,  the  supply  of  these  groups  resulted  in  the  inevitable  leaking  of  the 
weapons  to  citizens  at  large. 

With  the  Abuja  Agreement  of  August  1996,  there  was  some  hope 
that  the  latest  peace  and  disarmament  accords  could  be  implemented.  On 
Z2.  November  1996  the  disarmament  and  demobilization  operation  began, 
and  on  31  January  was  extended  another  week.  The  process  succeeded  in 
demobilizing  xi,ooo  combatants,  and  a  cumulative  total  of  over  10,000 
weapons  and  more  than  i,ioo,ooo  pieces  of  ammunition  were  collected. 43 
The  status  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  collected  during  the  disarmament 
effort  came  under  immediate  discussion.  Taylor,  the  newly  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Liberia,  made  clear  statements  that  these  weapons  belonged  to  the 
Liberian  government.  But  they  were  put  in  the  joint  custody  of  the  United 
Nations  Military  Observers  in  Liberia  (UNOMIL)  and  ECOMOG.  With  the 
departure  of  the  UNOMIL  military  observers  on  30  September  1997,  the 
UNOMIL  keys  were  transferred  for  holding  to  the  residual  UNOMIL  staff. 
The  weapons  remain  under  lock  and  key  and  have  not  been  redistributed 
to  either  citizens  or  the  forces  of  the  government  of  Liberia.  44 

This  disarmament  and  demobilization  has  allowed  the  political 
and  economic  situation  to  stabilize  somewhat,  and  elections  that  were 
deemed  free  and  fair  have  put  Taylor  in  office.  Reports  from  the  United 
Nations  also  show  that  relief  and  economic  development  is  once  again 
underway  in  this  war-torn  society.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  first  step 
in  this  recovery  was  the  reduction  in  the  number  and  visibility  of  the 
weapons  being  used  by  all  factions  and  citizens. 
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Somalia 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  ill-fated  United  Nations  operation  in 
Somalia.45  Much  of  the  analysis  focuses  on  the  command  structure,  the 
confused  mandate,  and  the  role  of  the  United  States.  However,  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  development  of  events  in  Somalia  too  was  greatly  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  weapons  situation.  First,  Somalia  is  the  classic  case  of  weapons 
left  over  from  a  previous  Cold  War  conflict  recirculating  among  all  parties 
to  the  conflict.  Furthermore,  when  the  government  collapsed  in  January 
1991,  weapons  were  acquired  using  every  conceivable  type  of  illegal  actor 
and  mode  of  supply.  Second,  despite  the  fact  that  the  root  causes  for  this 
conflict— poverty,  ethnic  rivalries,  and  the  collapse  of  the  state  as  a  guar¬ 
antor  of  security  for  its  citizens— were  well  known,  one  of  the  few  opera¬ 
tional  measures  available  to  the  UN  forces  was  to  focus  on  the  weapons 
being  used.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  so  called  “technical,”  a  vehicle 
mounted  with  a  large  caliber  machine  gun  that  became  the  symbol  of  the 
conflict  itself.  Despite  the  lack  of  a  clear  mandate  to  disarm  factions,  several 
different  attempts  were  made  to  do  so,  especially  involving  this  weapon. 
When  it  failed,  few  viable  options  were  left  and  the  operation  eventually 
came  to  an  unsuccessful  close.  Thousands  of  weapons  remain  in  the  hands 
of  warring  factions  and  civilians,  following  disarmament  attempts  that  were 
met  with  resentment  and  noncompliance.  As  in  other  such  cases,  the 
civilian  casualties  from  these  weapons  have  far  outpaced  the  casualties  to 
the  combatants.  Somalia  remains  a  battlefield  among  warring  factions 
using  small  arms  weapons  and  light  weapons.  In  addition  the  availability 
of  these  weapons  has  resulted  in  lethal  and  rampant  crime  and  anarchy. 


Type  2:  Postconflict  Threats  to  Political  Stability 

The  second  type  of  conflict  in  which  the  excessive  accumulations  and  pro¬ 
liferation  of  light  weapons  produces  negative  effects  is  the  postconflict  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  similar  to  the  first  type  in  many  ways,  especially  in  its  effects  on 
civilians  and  the  society  as  a  whole.  Where  it  differs  is  in  the  phase  of  the 
conflict  cycle.  In  countries  where  a  civil  war  or  the  transition  to  a  democratic 
society  has  occurred,  the  influx  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons  to  an  area 
can  severely  threaten  the  peace  process  and  the  progress  already  made.  The 
danger  is  that  the  conflict  will  once  again  flare  up.  In  that  sense  it  is  every 
bit  as  much  of  a  conflict  prevention  challenge  as  in  the  first  and  more 
familiar  type  of  armed  conflict.  Two  cases  where  much  is  known.  Central 
America  and  Southern  Africa,  illustrate  how  the  excessive  accumulation 
and  availability  of  light  weapons  can  threaten  to  turn  a  postconflict  situa¬ 
tion  into  renewed  armed  violence. 
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Central  America 

In  Central  America,  three  major  civil  wars  have  ended  in  the  past  seven 
years— Nicaragua  (1990),  El  Salvador  (1992.),  and  Guatemala  (1996). 

The  Environment.  These  countries  are  now  creating  democratic  societies 
based  on  peace  processes  in  part  negotiated  by  the  United  Nations.  Al¬ 
though  the  dedication  to  peace  and  stability  in  these  countries  is  strong, 
Central  America  is  awash  with  small  arms  and  light  weapons  in  the  mil¬ 
lions.  Most  of  these  weapons  are  not  under  government  control.  They  are 
military-style  weapons,  such  as  assault  rifles,  hand  grenades,  rocket  launch¬ 
ers,  and  mortars,  originally  designed  for  use  by  state-controlled  armed 
forces. 

These  weapons  poured  into  the  region  from  a  variety  of  sources  in 
the  1970S  and  1980s,  mainly  as  a  result  of  the  basic  tensions  produced  by 
the  Cold  War.  Important  sources  included  the  United  States  (to  all  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  region  and  to  the  Contras),  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  (to  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  and  oppositionist  forces  in 
El  Salvador  and  Guatamala),  Israel  (to  Nicaragua,  Haiti,  Guatemala), 
Vietnam  (US.  weapons  left  over  from  the  Vietnam  war),  the  Democratic 
People’s  Republic  of  Korea  (via  Cuba),  and  Cuba  (major  conduit  for  Soviet 
bloc  weapons). 

Although  some  weapons  still  flow  into  this  region  from  the  United 
States,  the  major  acquisition  mode  today  is  one  of  diffusion  and  circulation 
within  the  region.  Much  of  this  trade  is  illicit.  The  illicit  circulation  of  these 
weapons  is  highly  correlated  to  the  drug  trade  in  three  ways.  First,  Colom¬ 
bia  and  other  South  American  states  are  a  major  source  of  drugs  for  the 
U.S.  market.  Central  America  is  a  major  thoroughfare  for  this  traffic.  Given 
that  the  drug  trafficking  network  is  illegal  and  under  attack  from  legitimate 
governments,  weapons  are  essential  to  the  members  of  this  network.  Much 
of  the  armed  conflict  taking  place  in  the  Central  American  states  is  related 
to  drug  trafficking.  Second  the  clandestine  networks  developed  for  the 
drug  trade  are  now  themselves  being  used  as  conduits  for  weapons  as 
well.  Third,  the  billions  of  dollars  in  drug  money  acquired  in  Colombia 
and  other  countries  means  that  money  is  no  object  in  acquiring  the  weap¬ 
ons  needed  to  maintain  the  trade.  In  addition,  this  attracts  illegal  weapons 
dealers  both  in  the  region  and  internationally.  The  drug  cartels  have  be¬ 
come  major  importers  of  light  weapons. 

The  terrain  of  this  region  is  characterized  by  naturally  porous 
borders.  For  example  the  border  between  Guatemala  and  Mexico  has  one 
stretch  of  480  kilometers  of  jungle.  There  is  practically  no  surveillance  of 
the  El  Salvador-Guatemala  and  Honduras-El  Salvador  borders,  mainly  due 
to  the  difficult  terrain.  The  many  clandestine  airstrips  and  small  ports  in 
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the  region  add  to  the  difficulty  of  monitoring  and  controlling  illicit  trade 
in  drugs  and  weapons. 

The  demand  for  weapons  by  these  new  types  of  actors —street 
gangs,  drug  cartels,  and  so  forth— has  seen  attacks  on  state  arsenals,  armed 
forces,  and  police  increase  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  weapons.  There  are 
also  lingering  political  conflicts  that  create  an  incentive  to  use  this  source 
of  supply.  In  addition,  countries  in  this  region  are  only  just  beginning  to 
reform  their  police  forces  and  judicial  systems. 

Countries  in  this  region  suffer  from  serious  economic  problems. 
Three  of  them— Haiti,  El  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua— are  just  emerging 
from  periods  of  war  and  violence  that  wreaked  havoc  on  their  citizens. 

The  region  is  also  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  gun  culture 
or,  as  a  Mexican  official  put  it,  a  “fondness  for  guns.”  This  culture  predates 
and  has  been  exacerbated  by  the  recent  upsurge  in  small  arms  and  light 
weapons  in  this  region. 

The  Effects.  In  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  increasingly  Costa 
Rica,  the  growing  availability  of  military-style  light  weapons  has  made  crime 
the  number  one  social  problem.  Carjacking,  kidnapping,  assaults,  robberies, 
and  trafficking  of  contraband  are  commonplace.  The  increase  in  lethality 
and  firepower  that  comes  with  military-style  weapons  has  emboldened  crimi¬ 
nals,  who  often  are  better  armed  than  police  or  military  forces. 

The  widespread  abundance  of  weapons  in  this  class  results  in  vio¬ 
lence  often  being  the  first  option  for  conflict  resolution,  frustrating  efforts 
to  restore  peace,  lawfulness,  and  stability  in  a  nonviolent  manner.  Disputes 
such  as  those  over  land,  economic  inequality,  and  human  rights  are  increas¬ 
ingly  settled  by  use  of  force.  In  Guatemala  the  peace  process  proceeded  in 
fits  and  starts  as  both  sides  found  it  difficult  to  control  the  use  of  these  arms 
by  dissidents.  The  distribution  of  arms  by  the  government  to  the  civil 
patrols  in  Guatemala  (2.0,000  weapons  to  400,000  people  during  the  1980s) 
resulted  in  a  preference  for  solving  problems  by  force,  a  process  that  the 
United  Nations  and  the  government  of  Guatemala  is  finding  difficult  to 
reverse.4^  This  has  also  been  termed  “mental  militarization,”  where  vio¬ 
lent  responses  to  social  problems  are  the  norm. 

The  above  two  problems  have  led  to  a  cycle  of  violence  in  which 
citizens  either  protect  themselves  with  their  own  arms  or  hire  one  of  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  private  security  organizations.  In  Guatemala  over  4,500 
neighborhood  groups  have  emerged,  as  well  as  33  authorized  and  115  un¬ 
authorized  private  security  groups.  In  1991  Guatemala  relaxed  its  gun  pos¬ 
session  laws  so  that  more  citizens  could  protect  themselves.  Colombia  did 
the  same  as  early  as  1967.47  The  sheer  number  of  such  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  complicates  any  solution  based  on  disarmament. 
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The  increasing  reliance  on  violence  as  a  result  of  weapons  avail¬ 
ability  combined  with  weak  state  authority  has  resulted  in  the  emergence 
of  an  increasing  number  of  actors  who  owe  their  continued  existence  to  the 
possession  and  use  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons.  These  groups  include 
substate  groups  such  as  street  gangs,  private  militias,  narcoterrorists,  para¬ 
military  death  squads  and  other  vigilante  groups,  and  more  structured  and 
politically  motivated  oppositionist  military  forces.  Guatemala  and  El  Salva¬ 
dor  have  a  particularly  acute  problem  in  this  regard.  Disarmament  and 
restoration  of  law  and  order  are  made  more  difficult  in  such  a  situation. 

Most  states  in  this  region  are  trying  to  nurture  new  democratic  po¬ 
litical  systems  (El  Salvador,  Haiti,  Nicaragua)  or  trying  to  prevent  their  sys¬ 
tems  from  declining  into  authoritarian  states.  However,  the  cycle  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  the  growing  and  omnipresent  gun  culture  have  allowed  and  in 
some  cases  fostered  the  increased  use  of  state  violence  and  repression.  This 
threatens  to  lead  either  to  the  development  of  violence  or  its  resumption 
by  oppositionist  forces,  just  when  such  forces  have  been  disbanded  (for  ex¬ 
ample,  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  and  Haiti). 

The  increasing  violence  in  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  other  states 
has  seen  economic  development  projects  either  canceled  or  postponed. 
One  reason  is  insecurity,  since  assets  supplied  to  recipient  states  in  the  grip 
of  violence  can  be  diverted  towards  criminal  activities.  Another  factor  is 
that  crime  and  violence  disrupts  the  infrastructure,  such  as  roads  and 
public  transportation,  needed  for  development  projects.  In  addition  this 
lack  of  security  and  the  need  for  the  state  to  respond  with  security  forces, 
means  that  fewer  resources  are  available  for  development,  and  increasingly 
states  cannot  meet  the  basic  needs  of  its  people. 

In  El  Salvador  completion  of  the  peace  process  and  postconflict  re¬ 
construction  is  being  hampered  by  armed  violence  using  weapons  left  over 
from  the  civil  war.  Eor  example,  the  United  Nations  Development  Program 
is  assisting  in  the  building  of  a  new  and  uncorrupt  police  force.  Although 
there  has  been  significant  progress,  the  program  cannot  train  enough 
police  to  keep  ahead  of  the  criminal  activity.  This  has  resulted  in  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  vigilante  groups  that  are  difficult  to  control  and  in  pressures  to 
bring  the  army  into  police  duties.  This  has  increased  the  potential  for 
armed  resolution  of  conflict.  In  Guatemala,  during  the  peace  process,  the 
UN  organization  experienced  everything  from  the  machine  gunning  of  its 
headquarters  to  serious  resistance  from  the  civil  patrols  to  disarm  as  re¬ 
quired  by  the  peace  process. 

All  of  the  above  consequences  have  had  the  severest  effect  on  civil¬ 
ians,  who  have  been  affected  in  two  ways.  First,  the  number  of  people  killed 
and  injured  from  armed  violence  has  increased  significantly  in  the  past  few 
years.  In  El  Salvador  the  number  is  estimated  at  xo,ooo  since  the  peace  was 
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signed  in  1991.  In  Guatemala,  eight  out  of  ten  crimes  are  committed  with 
fire^ms.  In  addition  to  the  numbers  of  civilians  affected,  the  lethality  of 
the  weapons  insures  that  the  injuries  are  more  severe,  creating  huge  strains 
on  the  healthcare  systems  of  most  countries  in  the  region. 


South  Africa 

With  the  end  of  apartheid  and  South  Africa's  first  nonracial  election,  the 
hope  for  peace  was  bright  in  1994.  Although  the  country  has  made  incred¬ 
ible  strides  since  the  end  of  apartheid  in  1989  and  the  establishment  of 
transitional  democratic  government  in  1994,  the  challenges  for  South 
Africa  are  still  great.  Political  and  market  rdforms  are  not  producing  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  standard  of  living  for  the  majority  of  South  Africans,  but  are 
instead  causing  the  economy  to  stagnate  with  resulting  high  poverty  rates. 
Poverty  is  in  fact  the  most  pressing  threat  to  South  African  democracy,  as 
it  has  led  to  violent  crime  and  social  unrest.  Dealing  with  these  root  causes 
is  made  even  more  diflScult  by  the  growth  in  the  accumulation  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons.^^ 

The  laws  concerning  weapons  possession  have  changed  since  the 
apartheid  era.  Before  1994  gun  ownership  was  limited  to  white  citizens,  but 
today  gun  ownership  has  spread  across  the  spectrum  of  South  African  so¬ 
ciety.  The  rise  in  gun  sales  has  been  fueled  by  the  increase  in  violent  crime, 
and  the  theft  of  these  personal  firearms  is  one  of  the  most  common  crimes. 
Handguns  are  the  commonest  weapons  employed  in  crimes  and  disrup¬ 
tions  in  South  Africa,  and  the  supply  is  indigenous.  South  African  weapons 
production  facilities  are  unique  in  Africa,  and  the  industry  provides  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  weapons  for  South  Africa’s  own  consumption. 

South  African  weapons  also  are  acquired  through  the  flow  of  illegal 
automatic  weapons  across  South  Africa’s  borders.  The  AK-47  is  the  most 
common  military-style  weapon  used  in  crimes  in  South  Africa.  The  reso¬ 
lution  of  civil  wars  in  Mozambique  and  Angola  has  ‘freed  up”  these 
weapons,  which  enter  the  country  illegally  smuggled  through  porous, 
poorly  controlled  borders.  In  Mozambique,  a  poorly  executed  disarma¬ 
ment  plan  resulted  in  more  than  800,000  AK-47S  remaining  available  for 
use  and/or  export.  The  leakage  from  state  armories  has  also  brought  many 
weapons  into  South  African  society.  The  security  forces  possess  as  many  as 
5  million  weapons,  many  in  the  former  homelands  and  rural  areas,  which 
are  poorly  controlled.  In  addition,  the  former  government  distributed  as 
many  as  4,000  automatic  weapons  to  civilians  in  the  homelands  in  order 
to  divide  the  opposition  against  itself.  These  weapons  are  now  the  subject 
of  a  so  far  unsuccessful  effort  to  find,  register,  and  collect  them.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  homemade  guns,  or  qwashas,  are  common,  especially  in  the  town- 
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ships  where  insubstantial  police  efforts  leave  the  inhabitants  feeling  the 
need  to  protect  themselves. 

The  police  seized  9,700  firearms  during  1993  (including  1,386 
AK-47  rifles),  11,647  firearms  in  1994  (1,589  AK-47),  and  5,307  firearms 
(570  AK-47)  ill  the  first  six  months  of  1995.  A  recent  South  African  police 
report  stated  that  “ready  access  to  firearms  has  no  doubt  led  to  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  firearms  particularly  in  violent  crime.  .  .  .  Crime  networks 
are  so  well  established  that  the  same  channels  and  networks  arc  often  used 
for  smuggling  firearms,  drugs,  vehicles,  ivory,  rhino  horn,  precious  metals, 
and  gemstones.  Firearms  networks  supply  firearms  to  criminal  gangs,  which 
not  only  provide  a  ready  market  for  illegal  firearms  but  also  form  a  vital 
link  in  their  distribution.’'^? 

Two  examples  illustrate  the  growing  insecurity  and  alienation  of 
South  African  society  due  to  the  increase  in  violence  and  crime.  First,  the 
high  number  of  weapons  is  exacerbating  violence  in  the  taxi  business  that 
has  been  dubbed  “the  taxi  wars,”  These  “wars”  emerged  from  economic 
competition  between  long-distance  carriers— predominantly  Zulu  speaking 
and  thus  identified  by  local  drivers  as  members  of  the  Inkatha  Freedom 
Party- and  local  drivers  identified  with  the  African  National  Congress 
(ANC),  who  have  thus  become  politicized.  As  a  result  of  the  competition, 
the  long-distance  carriers  have  begun  carrying  weapons  for  protection, 
often  arming  themselves  with  illegal  weapons,  easily  obtained  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  such  as  Kwa  Zulu-Natal.  A  cycle  of  violence  developed  as  long¬ 
distance  carriers  launched  their  own  preemptive  strikes  when  rumors  of  im¬ 
pending  hits  from  local  drivers  spread. 

A  second  example  is  the  formation  of  vigilante  groups  responding 
violently  to  the  violence  surrounding  them.  One  such  group  is  People 
Against  Gangsterism  and  Drugs  (PAGAD),  a  predominantly  Muslim  group 
in  the  Cape  Town  area.  PAGAD  ostensibly  formed  in  response  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  drug  trafficking  and  derivative  violence  that  arrived  in  Cape  Town  and 
its  vicinity.  However,  the  good  intentions  of  PAGAD  have  become  muddied 
by  rumors  of  PAGAD  involvement  in  vigilante  murders  of  reputed  drug 
dealers.  PAGAD  justifies  extrajudicial  actions  by  arguing  that  the  police  are 
undcrequipped  and  undermanned  and  have  a  difficult  time  arresting  the 
drug  dealers  who  are  better  armed  and  more  powerfully  connected. 


Type  3:  Stalled  Transition 

A  third  type  of  conflict  in  which  weapons  have  played  a  major  role  is 
that  arising  out  the  stalled  transition  from  authoritarian  rule  and  a  central¬ 
ized  economy  to  democracy  and  a  free  market  system.  The  end  of  the  Cold 
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War  has  created  new  democracies  throughout  Europe  and  Central  Asia. 
This  process  almost  always  leads  to  relative  deprivation  on  the  part  of  citi¬ 
zens  who  then  become  frustrated  with  the  lack  or  slowness  of  progress.  An 
infusion  of  readily  available  small  arms  and  light  weapons  can  threaten  and 
damage  the  fragile  sense  of  stability  and  security  in  these  countries. 

Albania 

In  Albania  we  have  seen  the  recent  destabilization  of  the  entire  country 
due  to  armed  violence.  How  did  this  happen?  The  “root”  causes  are 
known— the  failure  of  the  government  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  people,  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis,  corruption,  fraudulent  elections,  and  in  the  short  run  a  failed 
pyramid  scheme  that  saw  a  large  segment  of  Albania's  people  lose  life  sav¬ 
ings.  These  causes  created  significant  relative  deprivation,  as  seen  by  grow¬ 
ing  demonstrations  and  pressure  on  the  government.  Overnight  the  situa¬ 
tion  changed  from  tension  to  armed  violence  due  to  one  factor,  the  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  weapons  to  all  segments  of  the  society  as  a  result  of 
the  opening  up  of  arsenals  full  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons.  The 
unique  factor  in  the  case  of  Albania  has  been  the  mode  of  acquisition  of 
these  weapons.  For  the  most  part,  the  weapons  were  acquired  when  the  gov¬ 
ernment  caches  and  weapons  depots  were  raided  and  looted  by  angry  mobs 
of  civilians.  However,  the  local  authorities  in  some  cases  opened  weapons 
warehouses  themselves,  hoping  armed  civilians  would  be  adequately  pre¬ 
pared  to  fight  the  government.  Current  estimates  now  place  the  initial 
number  of  weapons  in  the  hands  of  civilians  at  over  i  million.  Some  of  these 
have  since  been  collected. 

Although  the  levels  of  violence  do  not  approach  those  of  neigh¬ 
boring  Bosnia,  the  effects  of  this  supply  are  clear  for  all  to  see.  Shootouts 
among  rival  groups  became  commonplace  and  road  travel  crawled  to  a  halt 
as  armed  groups  blocked  passage. 

Once  the  arms  distributions  had  made  the  situation  hazardous, 
countries  such  as  the  United  States  airlifted  its  citizens  out  of  the  country. 
In  addition  an  already  significant  exodus  of  Albanians  to  Italy  increased 
due  to  the  greater  instability  and  anarchy  that  ensued.  In  April  1997  an 
international  force  led  by  Italy  arrived  in  Albania  to  try  to  keep  some 
semblance  of  peace  and  to  enhance  the  delivery  of  humanitarian  aid  in  the 
face  of  the  multitude  of  weapons  in  the  hands  of  civilians.  Their  mandate 
was  to  secure  the  main  roads  and  distribution  points  for  aid,  and  to  help 
restore  infrastructure  in  the  run-up  to  scheduled  elections.  Later  the  force 
was  given  the  mandate  of  overseeing  the  elections. 

But  the  natural  political  rivalries  that  existed  in  this  volatile  polit¬ 
ical  climate  had  been  transformed  into  armed  rivalries.  Not  surprisingly 
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the  international  community  was  not  very  optimistic  that  they  could  assist 
in  setting  up  elections.  “It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  free  and  fair  election  within 
three  months.  The  whole  country  is  awash  with  arms.”^'^  Unlike  Poland  or 
Czechoslovakia,  Albania  has  no  democratic  tradition  or  base  to  work  from. 
In  the  words  of  one  Western  diplomat,  “Albania  is  going  to  be  in  a  pro¬ 
longed  crisis.  The  Mad  Max  appearance  of  violence  is  not  going  to  be  very 
helpful.  It's  not  Europe.  We're  into  an  Eastern  Zaire  situation.”5^  “No  one 
expects  any  Albanian  poll  to  meet  Western  standards  of  electoral  hygiene. 
But,  with  one  million  or  so  guns  in  private  hands  and  passions  running 
high,  candidates  who  show  their  faces  in  the  wrong  parts  of  the  country 
risk  more  than  heckling.”^^  This  is  no  less  true  in  1998  than  in  1997,  al¬ 
though  the  number  of  guns  is  now  down  to  about  500,000  according  to 
Reuters  and  the  Associated  Press. 

Armed  chaos  and  instability  also  put  severe  constraints  on  what  the 
international  community  can  do  in  such  situations.  An  initial  effort  in  March 
1997  by  the  European  Union  to  dispatch  military  and  police  advisers  to  help 
the  new  government  in  Albania  was  rejected  in  favor  of  a  more  scaled  down 
proposal  to  send  a  fact  finding  mission.  53  Eventually  the  Italian-led  force 
of  7,000  troops  from  eight  countries  was  authorized  by  the  United  Nations 
and  backed  by  the  Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

The  danger  of  these  weapons  in  the  hands  of  civilians  is  real.  Many 
innocent  people,  including  children,  have  been  killed  or  severely  injured 
in  the  many  raids  on  Albanian  weapons  depots  and  the  ensuing  chaos  and 
random  violence  in  which  these  weapons  are  used.  As  a  result  of  the  small 
arms  and  light  weapons  in  the  hands  of  civilians,  violence,  looting,  and 
plundering  became  commonplace  almost  immediately.  “There  is  no 
enemy,  there  is  no  war,  but  night  and  day  this  city  (Vlore)  reverberates  with 
gunfire.  Rifles  (AK-47S)  that  were  dumped  on  town  streets  to  arm  a  popular 
rebellion  are  now  being  used  in  menacing  shows  of  bravado  at  roadblocks 
on  the  main  boulevard.  The  armed  revolt  here,  that  began  ten  days  ago 
as  the  outgrowth  of  peaceful  protests,  is  showing  signs  of  going  sour  and 
giving  way  to  anarchy."  54  The  Albania  case  also  demonstrates  how  exces¬ 
sive  arms  can  lead  directly  to  refugee  problems.  One  of  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  first  few  months  was  the  exodus  of  Albanians  to  Italy— some 
13,000  between  January  and  April.  Getting  them  to  return  was  a  high  pri¬ 
ority  for  the  international  force  sent  in  on  the  limited  mandate  to  insure 
the  flow  of  humanitarian  aid.  “How  such  a  limited  approach  will  make  it 
possible  for  refugees  to  go  home  is  not  clear.  They  fled  not  from  hunger 
but  from  guns  in  the  hands  of  almost  every  Albanian  family."  5  5 

With  the  assistance  of  the  multinational  force  of  7,000,  elections 
were  held  and  a  government  formed.  Most  of  the  multinational  force  has 
now  left  Albania.  “Since  then  the  country  has  become,  if  anything  more 
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lawless  .  .  .  [and]  criminal  gangs  that  had  split  much  of  the  country  into 
fiefs  are  free  again  to  feud.  Bandits  flourish.  Roads  kept  open  by  the  foreign 
troops  are  again  dangerous— without  order,  donors  will  withhold  large- 
scale  aid,  businesses  will  not  function  and  taxes  will  stay  uncollected.” 5^ 
The  new  government  is  trying  to  rebuild  Albania.  And  it  is  significant  that 
their  highest  priority  is  restoring  order.  “Most  important  of  all,  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  drafting  a  law  to  make  k  harder  for  Albanians  to  keep  some  one 
million  guns  looted  from  police  stations  and  barracks  during  the  anarchy, 
and  from  mid-September  it  will  step  up  a  campaign  to  seize  them.”57 


Kosovo  and  Macedonia 

The  destabilization  of  Albania  is  in  large  part  due  to  the  sudden  avail¬ 
ability  of  massive  quantities  of  lethal  light  weapons.  The  international  com¬ 
munity  has  begun  to  deal  with  the  aftermath  and  to  devise  schemes  to 
disarm  much  of  the  population  so  that  economic  and  political  develop¬ 
ment  can  proceed.  However  tragic  this  development  has  been,  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  violence  in  Macedonia  and  the  Kosovo  area  of  Serbia  is  even  greater. 
In  both  cases,  one  with  an  oppressed  minority  (Macedonia)  and  the  other 
with  an  oppressed  majority  (Kosovo),  the  situation  remained  fairly  peaceful. 
However,  the  sudden  availability  of  uncontrolled  arms  supplies  in  neigh¬ 
boring  Albania  has  threatened  to  destabilize  both  of  these  regions. 

During  the  civil  war  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  the  ethnic  Albanians 
of  Kosovo  quietly  waited  out  the  war,  thinking  passive  resistance  was  the 
way  to  independence,  despite  the  fact  that  they  number  1.7  million  com¬ 
pared  to  100,000  Serbs.  But  independence  did  not  come  to  this  province 
of  Serbia,  and  pressure  increased  for  a  more  violent  strategy  of  change. 
Despite  the  peaceful  stance  of  most  Albanians  in  Kosovo,  one  guerrilla 
group,  known  as  the  Kosovo  Liberation  Army  (KLA),  decided  that  since 
the  peaceful  stance  taken  by  Kosovo’s  leader  during  the  civil  war  did  not 
result  in  independence,  it  would  begin  a  campaign  “aiming  to  terrify  Serbs 
out  of  Kosovo.”5^  In  the  1997  the  group  was  responsible  for  30  attacks. 
With  the  potential  of  a  huge  weapons  surge  and  armed  sympathizers 
arriving  from  neighboring  Albania,  many  feared  that  the  KLA  could  drum 
up  support  from  thousands  of  citizens,  leading  to  a  war  of  independence 
for  Kosovo’s  oppressed  majority. 

The  opening  up  of  the  weapons  stocks  in  arsenals  and  military 
bases  in  Albania  created  a  large  number  of  illicit  arms  dealers.  The  supply 
of  AK-47S  is  especially  significant.  In  just  one  town  the  Albanian  military’s 
only  AK-47  factory  was  cleaned  out  in  a  looting  spree  in  which  a  total  of 
110,000  new  assault  rifles  were  taken.  Citizens  of  the  town  confirm  that  many 
of  these  weapons  were  sold  in  large  quantities  to  Albanian  brokers  who  get 
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them  to  Macedonia.  In  a  recent  event,  a  Macedonian  court  sentenced  an 
ethnic  Albanian  mayor  to  thirteen  years  in  jail  for  inciting  protests  in  which 
police  killed  three  demonstrators.  “Diplomats  in  Skopje  said  the  jailing  of 
Mr.  Osmani  would  raise  tensions  in  the  region,  which  has  a  plentiful 
supply  of  weapons  smuggled  in  from  neighboring  Albania.”  59  And  in 
Kosovo  there  were  reports  that  the  “sudden  flood  of  arms  into  the  region 
from  looted  Albania  weapons  stores  adds  a  new  element  of  instability.”^® 
It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  this  sudden  increase  in  weapons  avail¬ 
ability  and  the  KLA  effort  became  linked.  By  May  1998,  a  low-level  insur¬ 
gency  was  in  full  swing,  with  the  predictable  effects  on  civilians  in  Kosovo. 


Conclusions  from  Cases 

These  brief  descriptions  of  conflicts  affected  by  the  excessive  accumulation 
and  availability  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons  were  designed  to  set  the 
stage  for  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  preventive  action.  They  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  illustrative  and  by  no  means  include  all  of  the  existing  or 
potential  conflicts  that  need  to  be  addressed  by  the  international  commu¬ 
nity.  It  also  must  be  said  that  not  all  conflicts  are  susceptible  to  policy 
actions  that  focus  on  preventing  or  stemming  the  flow  of  light  weapons. 

But  certain  points  are  clear  at  this  stage  in  the  report.  It  can  no 
longer  be  said  that  weapons  don’t  matter  to  the  buildup  of  conflict  situa¬ 
tions.  In  most  such  situations  the  parties  involved  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  systematically  arming  themselves  as  a  necessary  prelude  to  conflict. 
And  the  modes  of  weapons  acquisition  are  much  less  susceptible  to  state 
intervention  than  during  the  Cold  War  or  for  more  lethal  weapons  such 
as  tanks,  aircraft,  missiles,  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Moreover,  the 
effects  of  these  conflicts  can  be  closely  related  to  the  distribution  of 
weapons  themselves.  The  arming  of  significant  segments  of  a  society  with 
lethal  weapons  such  as  hand  grenades  and  assault  rifles  is  having  a  wide 
range  of  effects  far  beyond  casualties  to  formal  combatants.  In  all  cases  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  this  new  availability  of  light  weapons  is 
affecting  social,  economic,  and  political  developments  in  ways  that  can  no 
longer  be  ignored  by  the  international  community. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNITY  SWINGS  INTO  ACTION 

Given  the  realities  of  the  cases  just  described,  how  has  the  international 
community  responded  to  the  proliferation  and  accumulation  of  light  weap- 
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onry  and  the  accompanying  negative  effects?  During  the  Cold  War,  the 
arms  control  debate  centered  on  competing  hypotheses— it  is  the  weapons 
that  are  the  problem  versus  it  is  the  users  of  these  weapons  that  are  the 
problem.  Attempts  at  arms  control  involving  conventional  weapons  were 
normally  condemned  from  the  start,  with  the  dominant  view  being  that 
states  have  a  sovereign  right  to  defend  themselves  and  that  arms  control 
should  follow  conflict  resolution,  not  the  reverse.  But  now  the  words  and 
actions  of  the  citi2ens,  governments,  and  international  organizations  that 
deal  with  the  conflicts  point  to  a  new  emphasis  on  the  weapons  themselves, 
a  growing  international  consensus  that  small  arms  and  light  weapons  play 
a  major  role  in  the  outbreak  and  exacerbation  of  conflict. 

From  June  1996  until  August  1997,  the  UN  Small  Arms  Panel  held 
regional  workshops  in  support  of  its  mandate  to  write  and  submit  a  report 
to  the  secretary-general.^^  At  its  South  Africa  workshop  in  September 
1996,  governmental  witnesses  from  several  countries,  especially  South 
Africa,  made  it  very  clear  that  the  influx  of  AK-47S  and  hand  grenades  from 
both  Mozambique  and  Angola  was  a  major  factor  in  destabilizing  the  re¬ 
gion  and  threatening  to  undo  the  progress  made  in  the  years  since  the  end 
of  the  apartheid  government.  In  Rwanda,  an  October  1996  delivery  of  light 
weapons  by  the  government  of  South  Africa  to  the  government  of  Rwanda 
was  suspended  in  response  to  complaints  from  those  in  the  region  dealing 
with  the  conflicts.  In  Haiti,  the  first  priority  for  the  U.S.  Army  troops  enter¬ 
ing  the  country  under  a  UN  mandate  was  to  take  action  to  buy  or  seize 
as  many  weapons  as  possible  to  enhance  the  success  of  the  mission.  In 
Northern  Ireland,  despite  centuries  of  sectarian  conflict  with  root  causes 
that  are  known  to  all  and  the  recent  political  agreement  signed  in  April 
1998,  the  way  forward  will  still  depend  on  the  issue  of  decommissioning 
weapons  by  both  the  IRA  and  the  Protestant  paramilitary  forces.  In  Al¬ 
bania,  the  opening  of  arsenals  to  all  citizens  has  resulted  in  an  armed  popu¬ 
lace.  Outside  forces  sent  in  to  deal  with  this  conflict  situation,  and  the  new 
government  that  has  emerged  after  this  intervention,  must  now  focus  first 
on  how  to  collect  or  otherwise  dampen  the  use  of  these  weapons.  An  im¬ 
pressive  array  of  actions  has  begun  to  coalesce  around  the  issue  of  small 
arms  and  light  weapons  as  a  primary  factor  in  preventing  and  reducing 
armed  conflict. 


The  United  Nations 

The  United  Nations  is  turning  its  attention  to  the  problems  stemming 
from  the  proliferation  of  light  weapons  and  their  use  in  conflicts.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  brief  chronicle  of  actions  taken  or  under  way: 
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Peace  Operations 

The  combatants  in  these  post-Cold  War  conflicts  employed  mainly  small 
arms  and  light  weapons.  United  Nations  peace  forces  and  the  civilian  popu¬ 
lations  in  these  conflict  areas  have  been  increasingly  subjected  to  the  nega¬ 
tive  effects  of  these  weapons,  including  a  rising  level  of  casualties.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  peace  operations  now  routinely  involve  disarmament  and  weapons 
collection  and  destruction;  outcomes  vary  widely,  depending  on  mandates 
and  their  implementation 


The  Mali  Mission 

As  early  as  1985,  General  Assembly  Resolution  40/151H  reaffirmed  the  role 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  field  of  disarmament,  and  offered  United 
Nations  advisory  services  in  disarmament  and  security  to  member  states, 
on  request.  This  resolution  was  used  by  Mali  in  October  1993  to  request 
the  secretary-general  to  assist  in  the  collection  of  light  weapons  proliferat¬ 
ing  in  that  country  during  the  conflict  between  Mali  and  the  Tuareg  mi¬ 
nority.  The  requested  assistance  was  provided  in  the  form  of  an  advisory 
mission  in  August  1994,  which  issued  its  report  to  the  secretary-general  in 
November  1994.  On  15  December  1994,  the  General  Assembly  adopted 
resolution  49/75G  welcoming  the  initiative  taken  by  Mali  in  respect  of  the 
illicit  circulation  of  small  arms  and  their  collection  in  the  affected  states 
of  the  Sahelo-Saharan  region.  Action  continued  in  this  region  in  February 
and  March  1995,  when  the  same  advisory  mission  visited  Burkino  Faso, 
Chad,  Cote  d’Ivoire,  Mauritania,  Niger,  and  Senegal.  Their  report  was  sent 
to  the  secretary-general  later  in  1995.  The  result  has  been  a  relatively  suc¬ 
cessful  turn-in  and  collection  of  weapons,  and  a  resolution  to  the  conflict 
between  Mali  and  the  Tuareg  minority. 


Great  Lakes  Commission  of  Inquiry 

Besides  its  activities  in  the  Sahelo-Saharan  region,  the  United  Nations 
addressed  the  proliferation  of  armaments  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  of 
southern  Africa.  In  Resolution  1013  of  7  September  1995  the  Security 
Council  authorized  an  international  commission  of  inquiry  to  investigate 
allegations  that  former  Rwandan  government  forces  were  being  supplied 
with  arms  in  violation  of  a  previous  arms  embargo  imposed  by  the  Security 
Council.  The  commission  confirmed  these  allegations  and  concluded  that 
much  more  could  and  should  be  done  to  stem  the  flow  of  weapons  in  this 
region. 
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Secretary- General 

In  January  1995,  the  secretary- general  reviewed  the  experience  of  the  past 
three  years  and  issued  Supplement  to  An  Agenda  for  Peace.^^  After  re¬ 
viewing  the  progress  made  in  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  he  called  for 
‘‘parallel  progress  in  conventional  arms,  particularly  with  respect  to  light 
weapons/’  He  introduced  the  concept  of  microdisarmament,  referring  to 
the  light  weapons  actually  being  used  in  the  conflicts  with  which  the  UN 
is  dealing— those  “that  are  actually  killing  people  in  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands.”  He  went  on  to  refer  to  the  “enormous  proliferation  of  automatic 
assault  weapons,  antipersonnel  mines  and  the  like,”  He  also  identified  the 
negative  consequences  of  such  proliferation,  including  the  economic  costs 
of  acquiring  such  weapons,  the  dissipation  of  resources  that  could  be  used 
for  development,  and  the  human  cost  in  casualties.  In  regard  to  small  arms 
other  than  antipersonnel  land  mines  he  noted  that  the  “world  is  awash  with 
them  and  traffic  in  them  is  very  difficult  to  monitor,  let  alone  intercept.” 
The  secretary-general’s  statement  set  forth  the  challenge  and  in  some  cases 
provided  concrete  guidelines  for  the  work  ahead.  He  concluded  with  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  international  community— a  challenge  addressed  in  this  re¬ 
port.  “It  will  take  a  long  time  to  find  effective  solutions.  I  believe  strongly 
that  the  search  should  begin  now.” 


Guidelines— Illicit  Trade  ) 

On  6  December  1991  the  General  Assembly  adopted  Resolution  46/36H 
on  international  arms  transfers,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  illicit  arms 
trade.  On  3  May  1996  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission,  after 
three  years  of  deliberation,  adopted  a  consensus  set  of  guidelines  for  inter¬ 
national  arms  transfers  in  the  context  of  General  Assembly  Resolution 
46/36  H  of  6  December  1991.^5  These  guidelines  are  relevant  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  in  this  report,  in  that  a  significant  amount  of  the  illicit  trade  is  in  small 
arms  and  light  weapons. 


Panel  of  Experts  on  Small  Arms 

On  December  1995,  as  part  of  a  continuing  effort  to  address  the  in¬ 
creasing  problem  of  the  proliferation  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons,  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  adopted  Resolution  50/70B  entitled 
“Small  Arms.”  This  resolution  requested  the  secretary-general  to  prepare 
a  report,  with  the  assistance  of  a  panel  of  qualified  governmental  experts, 
on:  “(i)  the  types  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons  actually  being  used  in 
conflicts  being  dealt  with  by  the  United  Nations;  (z)  the  nature  and  causes 
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of  the  excessive  and  destabilizing  accumulation  and  transfer  of  small  arms 
and  light  weapons,  including  their  illicit  production  and  trade;  and  (3)  the 
ways  and  means  to  prevent  and  reduce  the  excessive  and  destabilizing  ac¬ 
cumulation  and  transfer  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons,  in  particular  as 
they  cause  or  exacerbate  conflict  ”  The  panel  held  three  regional  workshops 
and  in  September  1997  submitted  its  report  to  the  secretary-general,  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  which  appear  in  this  report. 


Commission  on  Crime  Prevention  and  Criminal  Justice 

The  Commission  on  Crime  Prevention  and  Criminal  Justice  is  a  compo¬ 
nent  of  the  UN  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  is  based  in  Vienna.  In 
May  1997  this  commission  passed  a  resolution  on  firearm  regulation  for  the 
purpose  of  crime  prevention  and  public  health  and  safety.  The  resolution 
was  based  on  information  provided  by  50  governments  who  voluntarily  re¬ 
sponded  to  a  survey  that  covered  issues  related  to  firearms,  including  legis¬ 
lation,  regulation,  use,  trade  and  manufacturing,  trafficking,  policy,  and 
public  education  initiatives.  Although  its  focus  was  on  crime  from  a  do¬ 
mestic  perspective,  it  uncovered  and  documented  much  evidence  that 
points  to  small  arms  and  light  weapons  as  an  international  problem.  The 
following  are  some  examples: 

■  The  absence  of  effective  firearm  regulation  in  one  member  state  can 
undermine  not  only  the  regulatory  efforts  but  also  the  effective  gover¬ 
nance  of  other  member  states. 

■  Import  and  export  controls  on  firearms  are  not  sufficient  by  themselves 
to  prevent  illicit  trafficking  in  firearms. 

■  Iransnational  illicit  trafficking  in  firearms  is  a  serious  concern  of  member 
states.  It  contributes  to  unacceptable  levels  of  homicide,  other  violent 
crime,  suicide,  and  accidents  involving  the  use  of  firearms. 

The  resolution  encourages  member  states  to  consider  regulatory 
approaches  with  the  following  five  common  elements:^7 

■  Regulations  relating  to  firearm  safety  and  storage; 

■  Appropriate  penalties  for  serious  offenses  involving  the  misuse  or  un¬ 
lawful  possession  of  firearms; 

■  Amnesty  or  similar  programs  to  encourage  citizens  to  surrender  illegal, 
unsafe,  or  unwanted  firearms; 
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■  A  responsible  and  effective  licensing  system; 

■  A  recordkeeping  system  for  the  commercial  distribution  of  firearms,  and 
the  appropriate  marking  of  firearms  at  manufacture  and  at  import. 

The  work  of  the  commission  came  to  fruition  in  April  1998,  when 
more  than  50  countries  signed  a  draft  ECOSOC  resolution  adopting  the 
above  principles. 


The  World  Bank 

The  World  Bank  has  set  up  a  small  section  on  postconflict  reconstruction. 
This  office  will  deal  with  issues  such  as  demobilization  of  soldiers  and 
their  reintegration  into  society,  the  collection  and  destruction  of  weapons 
surplus,  and  the  security  needs  of  the  governments  and  societies  involved. 
The  office  will  bring  together  those  parts  of  the  World  Bank  already  in¬ 
volved  in  this  aspect  of  postconflict  reconstruction. 


Regional  Efforts 

The  various  regions  of  the  world,  while  welcoming  UN  assistance,  are  also 
taking  action  on  their  own. 


Africa 

As  indicated  above  in  the  section  on  United  Nations  actions,  the  countries 
of  West  Africa  have  availed  themselves  of  UN  assistance  in  dealing  with 
problems  stemming  from  the  proliferation  and  availability  of  light 
weapons  that  have  destabilized  the  subregion.  But  in  addition  they  have 
acted  on  their  own.  A  conference  on  conflict  prevention,  disarmament,  and 
development  in  West  Africa  was  convened  in  Bamako  from  November  Z5 
to  x9,  1996.  Delegations  from  ix  West  African  countries  searched  for  a 
common  position  on  possibilities  for  future  regional  cooperation.  The  idea 
of  a  moratorium  on  the  importing,  exporting,  and  manufacturing  of  light 
arms  was  the  subject  of  particular  interest  throughout  the  conference.  Dele¬ 
gates  agreed  to  submit  the  idea  to  their  respective  governments. 

In  March  1997  these  same  states  reconvened  in  Mali  to  consider  a 
formal  proposal  for  a  moratorium.  The  moratorium  would  be  a  measure 
to  build  confidence  that  would  cover  the  importing,  exporting,  and  manu- 
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facturing  of  light  arms,  which  is  understood  as  any  weapon  that  can  be 
carried  by  one  soldier  or  mounted  on  a  light  vehicle  and  that  does  not 
require  specific  maintenance.  This  category  includes:  handguns,  rifles, 
machine  guns,  land  mines,  grenades,  portable  rocket  launchers,  and  mor¬ 
tars  as  well  as  their  munitions.  Initially,  the  moratorium  would  be  a  declara¬ 
tory  measure,  lasting  three  years.  A  particular  novel  aspect  of  this  proposal 
is  that  the  supplier  countries  will  be  asked  to  cooperate  by  not  supplying 
weapons  to  the  region. 

A  moratorium  on  light  arms  has  never  before  been  attempted.  Es¬ 
tablishing  a  dialogue  between  those  who  use  these  arms  and  those  who 
supply  them,  and  enjoining  the  suppliers  to  respect  the  provisions  of  the 
moratorium  and  to  aid  its  implementation  constitutes  a  new  and  original 
approach.  The  objective  is  to  create  a  framework  within  which  a  secure  en¬ 
vironment  for  socioeconomic  development  can  be  created.  Dialogue  con¬ 
tinues  toward  an  agreement  on  this  moratorium. 


Southern  Africa 

The  Southern  Africa  Development  Cooperation  organization  has  estab¬ 
lished  an  interstate  defense  and  security  committee.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  its  public  security  subcommittee,  it  recognized  that  “firearms  and  drug 
traffickng  cause  the  most  serious  threat  to  communities  in  the  region,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  smuggling  of  firearms.  .  .  .”  The  committee  went  on  to  rec¬ 
ommend  the  following: 

■  That  registration  of  firearms  be  computerized  and  that  the  procedures 
relating  to  the  acquisition  of  firearms  be  tightened 

■  That  a  regional  database  be  created  where  information  for  all  stolen 
firearms  be  stored  and  be  made  available  to  all  member  states 

■  That  special  operations  where  illegal  firearms  could  be  retrieved  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  a  national  or  regional  level^^ 


Latin  America 

The  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS)  has  begun  to  address  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  arms  and  conflict  from  two  different  perspectives.  First,  the  Inter- 
American  Drug  Abuse  Control  Commission  of  the  OAS  is  developing 
model  regulations  for  the  control  of  the  smuggling  of  weapons  and  ex¬ 
plosives  and  its  linkage  to  drug  trafficking  in  the  Inter-American  region. 
This  is  being  done  through  a  group  of  experts  on  the  control  of  arms  and 
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explosives  related  to  drug  trafficking.  The  methods  currently  being  used 
are  the  exchange  of  information  regarding  illicit  transnational  movements 
of  firearms  and  explosives,  and  the  development  of  harmonized  measures 
for  the  controlled,  legal  import  and  export  of  firearms  and  explosives.  The 
overall  objective  is  to  increase  cooperation  among  states. 

A  second  OAS  initiative  is  the  development  of  the  Convention 
against  the  Illicit  Manufacturing  and  Trafficking  of  Firearms,  Ammunition, 
Explosives,  and  Other  Related  Materials,  signed  by  all  OAS  states  in  No¬ 
vember  1997.  It  requires  each  OAS  state  to  establish  a  national  firearms  con¬ 
trol  system  and  a  register  of  manufacturers,  traders,  importers,  and  ex¬ 
porters  of  these  commodities.  Each  participating  state  is  asked  to  establish 
a  national  body  to  interact  with  other  states  and  with  an  OAS  advisory  com¬ 
mittee.  The  convention  also  calls  for  the  standardization  of  national  laws 
and  procedures  within  the  OAS,  and  guarantees  for  the  effective  control 
of  borders  and  ports. 

A  third  effort  is  the  draft  of  a  regional  agreement  for  mutual  legal 
assistance  with  respect  to  illegal  trafficking  in  weapons,  developed  by  the 
Central  American  Security  Commission.  Its  goal  is  increased  cooperation 
among  the  Central  American  states  to  combat  the  illegal  trafficking  in 
weapons,  ammunition,  explosives,  and  military  equipment  that  threatens 
the  stability  of  the  democratic  institutions  and  of  peace  in  the  region. 


European  Union 

In  June  1997  the  European  Union  (EU)  took  some  initial  steps  to  deal  with 
the  illicit  trafficking  of  arms  in  that  region  by  agreeing  to  the  EU  Program 
for  Preventing  and  Combating  Illicit  Trafficking  in  Conventional  Arms. 
Citing  the  importance  of  the  issue  and  the  several  actions  already  taken  by 
the  United  Nations,  the  EU  member  states  vowed  to  strengthen  their  col¬ 
lective  efforts  to  prevent  and  combat  illicit  trafficking  of  arms,  particularly 
of  small  arms,  within  the  EU.  Further  they  called  for  concerted  action  to 
assist  other  countries  in  preventing  and  combating  illicit  trafficking  of 
arms.  Specifically  they  recommended  focusing  on  strengthening  laws, 
training  police  and  customs  officials  to  enforce  export  laws,  setting  up  re¬ 
gional  points  of  contact  to  report  trafficking,  setting  up  national  commis¬ 
sions,  preventing  corruption,  and  promoting  regional  cooperation  and  the 
use  of  data  bases. 

The  EU  also  agreed  to  suppress  such  trafficking  as  part  of  UN  peace 
operations,  to  set  up  weapons  collection,  buy  back,  and  destruction  pro¬ 
grams,  to  set  up  educational  programs  to  promote  awareness  of  the  neg¬ 
ative  consequences  of  such  trafficking,  and  to  promote  the  integration  of 
former  combatants  into  civilian  life. 
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Efforts  by  the  OECD 

The  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD) 
has  recently  addressed  for  the  first  time  the  linkage  between  armed  conflict 
and  its  effect  on  development.  Its  development  assistance  committee 
formed  a  task  force  on  conflict,  peace,  and  development  cooperation  whose 
two  years  of  work  culminated  in  a  draft  policy  statement  by  ministers  and 
heads  of  agencies  in  May  1997-  Although  the  OECD  report  emphasized 
that  conflict  prevention  activities  will  have  the  most  effect  if  targeted  at  the 
root  causes  of  conflict,  the  issue  of  weapons  accumulations  at  each  phase 
of  conflict  was  addressed.  Key  OECD  findings  include  the  following: 


■  In  situations  of  submerged  tensions,  “visible  actions  to  address  root 
causes  of  unrest,  based  on  suitable  early  warning,  analysis  of  informa¬ 
tion,  and  the  rapid  flow  of  signals,  are  vitally  important.  Activities  could 
be  aimed  at .  .  .  limiting  the  flow  and  diffusion  of  arms,  especially  light 
weapons.  .  .  .”7° 


“Where  crisis  conditions  in  society  become  manifest  (as  evidenced  by, 
for  example,  social  unrest,  armed  opposition,  mass  demonstrations, 
etc.),  timely  prevention  measures  must  be  considered  and  rapidly  imple¬ 
mented.  ...  At  this  stage,  it  becomes  particularly  important  to  monitor 
and  prevent  the  stockpiling  of  arms  by  the  conflicting  patties.  .  .  .  ^ 

In  fragile  periods  of  transition  and  during  the  postconflict  phase,  dis¬ 
armament,  demobilization,  and  mine  clearance  are  important.  7^ 


NGOs  AND  Academics 

In  the  NGO  world,  several  efforts  are  under  way  directly  focusing  on  the 
linkage  between  the  accumulation  and  availability  of  small  arms  and  light 
weapons  and  armed  violence.  There  is  also  significant  literature  developing 
around  the  problems  associated  with  the  proliferation  of  small  arms  and 
light  weapons.  These  activities  and  key  academic  works  are  listed  in  the 
appendix  to  this  report. 

Artivities  by  both  academics  and  nongovernmental  organizations 
(NGOs)  are  focused  on  several  important  functions.  First,  a  community  of 
experts  is  being  developed  around  the  issue  of  small  arms,  light  weapons, 
and  microdisarmament.  This  community  is  linked  through  the  use  of  the 
Internet,  the  exchange  of  papers  and  documents,  workshops  and  confer¬ 
ences,  and  the  publication  of  several  important  books  on  the  subject  of 
light  weaponry.  Second,  information  from  public  sources  on  types  of  light 
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weapons  is  being  published.  Third,  national  capabilities  for  production  of 
such  weapons  are  becoming  transparent  enough  to  include  rudimentary  in¬ 
formation  on  their  export.  Fourth,  case  studies  are  being  written  by  re¬ 
gional  specialists  who  have  witnessed  directly  the  impact  of  small  arms  and 
light  weapons  on  conflict. 


CONCLUSION 

Chapter  x  has  made  it  clear  that  the  acquisition  and  proliferation  of  exces¬ 
sive  levels  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons,  and  the  accompanying  negative 
effects,  are  now  on  the  regional  and  international  agenda.  Some  academics, 
and  those  who  feel  that  focusing  on  weapons  as  causal  is  a  flawed  and  at 
best  premature  approach,  demand  evidence  of  a  causal  link  between  arms 
buildups  and  acquisitions  and  the  outbreak  of  conflict.  As  can  be  seen  in 
the  examples  given  here  and,  more  important,  in  the  response  of  the  inter¬ 
national  community,  the  need  for  scientific  evidence  becomes  less  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  correlational  reality  that  informs  most  public  policy  becomes 
overwhelming.  The  international  community  has  begun  to  focus  on  the 
specific  effects  of  a  type  of  conflict  fought  with  a  type  of  weapon  much  less 
susceptible  to  preventive  action  through  classic  arms  control  techniques 
such  as  arms  embargoes  and  export  controls.  Encouraging  actions  have 
already  been  taken,  but  they  are  only  preliminary  steps  in  the  direction  of 
devising  strategies  and  policies  that  can  prevent  conflict  from  occurring  or 
reemerging  after  a  period  of  peace  has  been  established.  In  particular, 
these  preliminary  steps  show  that  early  warning  and  prevention  is  in  its 
infancy.  Could  any  of  these  deadly  conflicts  involving  mass  violence  have 
been  prevented?  How  can  future  conflicts  be  prevented?  It  is  to  this  crucial 
topic  that  this  report  now  turns. 


3 

Causes,  Early  Warning, 
AND  Policy  Tools  for 
Preventive  Action 


If  practical  policy  tools  to  prevent  conflict  by  focusing  on  the  flow  and 
accumulation  of  arms  are  to  be  developed,  the  work  must  proceed  in  a  logi¬ 
cal  fashion.  In  political  terms  steps  must  first  be  taken  to  draw  attention 
to  the  negative  consequences  of  this  proliferation,  namely  the  death  of 
thousands  of  people,  mainly  civilians,  and  a  serious  decline  in  human  se¬ 
curity.  The  illustrative  case  studies  and  the  initial  response  by  the  interna¬ 
tional  community  demonstrate  that  this  awareness  is  beginning  to  develop, 
although  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  Resistance  to  policies  based  on 
weapons  will  remain  significant  without  this  effort.  Second,  since  the  type 
of  conflicts  and  weapons  now  used  in  the  world  are  different,  a  case  must 
be  made  for  preventive  policy  tools  that  go  beyond  those  arms  control 
approaches  developed  during  the  Cold  War.  The  early  parts  of  this  report 
were  designed  with  this  goal  in  mind. 

But  any  preventive  action  must  be  based  on  an  understanding  of 
several  other  crucial  findings.  Why  has  this  class  of  weapon  become  so 
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available?  And  prevention  means  acting  early.  Why  haven’t  states,  or  the 
international  community,  acted  earlier  to  prevent  these  weapons  from  in¬ 
flicting  human  suffering  at  levels  that  are  clearly  unacceptable?  Why  has 
early  warning,  which  ironically  originated  in  the  military  sphere,  been  so 
absent  when  it  comes  to  the  accumulation  and  flow  of  arms? 


CAUSES 

In  a  very  basic  sense,  policy  action  is  based  on  causes.  Before  an  attempt 
is  made  to  change  a  social  condition,  in  this  case  armed  conflict  and  vio¬ 
lence,  the  causes  of  this  condition  must  be  understood  and  agreed  to  by 
those  who  would  develop  and  apply  resources  to  the  policy  tool.  As  stated 
in  the  introduction  to  this  report,  this  is  always  problematic  when  it  comes 
to  preventing  conflict,  due  to  the  complex  nature  of  conflict  and  the  nat¬ 
ural  tension  between  root  and  operational  causes.  The  literature  on  the 
causes  of  war  is  ancient  and  extensive,  and  this  report  will  not  review  that 
literature.  But  it  can  be  said  that  scholars  and  observers  of  conflict  are  a 
long  way  from  a  theory  that  will  meet  the  test  of  science.  But  some  basic 
attempt  must  be  made  to  answer  the  question  of  why  light  weaponry  is 
now  of  concern  to  the  international  community,  when  during  the  Cold  War 
it  was  not. 

The  actions  of  the  international  community  on  this  question  in¬ 
dicate  that  we  are  beyond  the  first  argument,  root  causes  versus  operational 
causes.  Almost  every  current  effort  to  deal  with  this  problem  acknowledges 
root  causes,  but  then  quickly  moves  on  to  operational  causes.  The  UN 
Small  Arms  Panel  took  this  approach,  stating  in  the  first  paragraph  under 
“causes”  that  “accumulations  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons  by  them¬ 
selves  do  not  cause  the  conflicts  in  which  they  are  used.  .  .  ,  These  conflicts 
have  underlying  causes  that  arise  from  a  number  of  accumulated  and  com¬ 
plex  political,  commercial,  socioeconomic,  ethnic,  cultural,  and  ideological 
factors.  Such  conflicts  will  not  be  finally  resolved  without  addressing  the 
root  causes.”73  Then  the  remainder  of  the  report  moves  on  to  discuss  opera¬ 
tional  causes  involving  weapons. 

Increasingly  the  root  causes  of  violence  are  being  addressed  by 
focusing  on  the  tools  of  violence. 74  This  is  so  because  of  (i)  the  increasing 
evidence  of  the  direct  link  between  the  availability  of  these  weapons  and 
deaths  and  injuries  to  civilians  (fewer  weapons  mean  fewer  casualties);  (x) 
the  symbolic  nature  of  weapons  such  as  assault  rifles  and  grenades  as  tools 
of  power  and  repression;  and  (3)  the  fact  that  it  is  one  aspect  of  violence 
that  can  be  addressed  with  concrete  policies  (decommissioning,  collec- 
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tion,  etc.),  given  the  appropriate  political  will  on  the  part  of  the  warring 
parties. 

But  this  only  means  that  the  discussion  moves  on  to  the  next  di¬ 
mension,  namely,  identifying  what  must  be  fixed  in  order  to  prevent  the 
reoccurrence  of  the  conflicts  all  seek  to  avoid.  Solutions  require  changes  in¬ 
volving  real  actors,  processes,  and  systems— governments,  military  forces, 
arms  dealers,  export  controls,  border  surveillance,  and  so  forth.  Inevitably 
this  requires  those  seeking  solutions  to  examine  both  supply  and  demand 
factors  or  causes.  The  work  of  academics  and  NGOs  is  characterized  by  this 
division  of  causal  factors,  alternatively  calling  for  better  government  and 
security  in  the  state  experiencing  the  problem,  and  for  more  controls  by 
those  states  from  which  the  arms  originate. 

This  natural  debate  was  recently  played  out  in  the  United  Nations 
Small  Arms  Panel.  This  group  consisted  of  experts  from  sixteen  countries, 
many  of  whom  leaned  naturally  toward  either  the  demand  or  the  supply 
side  as  the  major  cause  of  excessive  arms  accumulations.  Countries  such  as 
Iran,  Egypt,  Sri  Lanka,  El  Salvador,  Colombia,  and  Mali  could  be  expected 
to  point  to  forces  outside  their  countries  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  arms 
flows.  Important  arms-producing  countries  such  as  Belgium,  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  Russia  could  just  as  easily  point  to  the  demand  con¬ 
ditions  in  recipient  states  as  the  primary  reason  for  the  flows.  Since  the 
panel  was  required  to  produce  a  consensus  report,  it  may  well  reflect  a 
balanced  view  that  can  serve  us  well  as  a  precursor  to  developing  policy 
tools.  In  Part  IV  of  the  final  consensus  report  the  panel  acknowledges  that 
“there  is  no  single  cause  for  these  accumulations  and  their  subsequent  trans¬ 
formation  into  instability  and  conflict.  The  variety  of  different  causes  is  use¬ 
fully  categorized  by  demand  and  supply  factors.”7s 

On  the  demand  side  the  experts  identified  the  following  factors: 

■  Internal  or  intrastate  conflicts  serve  to  attract  large  numbers  of  small 
arms  and  light  weapons. 

■  Insurgency  and  terrorism  remain  as  factors  in  the  destabilizing  use  of 
small  arms,  light  weapons,  or  explosives,  and  several  international  fora 
have  referred  to  the  link  between  terrorism  and  such  weapons. 

■  The  diminution  or  loss  of  control  of  the  state  over  its  security  function 
and  its  inability  to  guarantee  the  security  of  its  citizens,  create  a  natural 
demand  for  weapons  by  citizens  seeking  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
property. 

■  The  inability  of  states  to  provide  governance  and  security  after  a  conflict 
has  ended,  in  combination  with  the  incomplete  reintegration  into  so- 
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ciety  of  former  combatants,  may  lead  to  those  combatants’  participation 
in  crime  and  armed  violence. 

■  The  presence  of  a  culture  of  weapons  that  makes  the  possession  of  a 
military-style  weapon  a  status  symbol,  can  easily  be  transformed  into  a 
culture  of  violence  when  basic  security  structures  are  absent  and  poverty 
is  prevalent. 

Causes  on  the  supply  side  include  factors  that  transformed  the 
global  availability  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons  into  their  acquisition, 
transfer,  and  accumulation  in  specific  regions.  Among  these  factors  are 
the  following: 

■  At  the  global  level,  the  primary  supply-side  factor  is  the  basic  principle 
governing  the  conduct  of  relations  among  member  states  of  the  United 
Nations,  that  states  have  a  right  to  export  and  import  small  arms  and 
light  weapons. 

■  New  production  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons  has  declined  owing  to 
a  reduction  in  national  defense  budgets.  However,  as  a  result  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  licensed  production  and  transfer  of  technology  during  the  Cold 
War,  a  proliferation  of  legitimate  producers  of  small  arms  and  light 
weapons  occurred.  This  has  led  to  the  current  search  for  export  markets 
in  order  to  dispose  of  surplus  weapons. 

■  Much  of  the  light  weapons  surplus  created  by  the  post-Cold  War  reduc¬ 
tion  in  armed  forces  has  been  destroyed,  but  an  unknown  number  has 
found  its  way  to  internal  conflicts  from  states  that  have  ceased  to  exist 
or  lost  political  control. 

■  During  some  armed  conflicts  many  light  weapons  were  distributed  to  citi¬ 
zens  when  self-defense  units  were  formed  by  governments  and  gun  pos¬ 
session  laws  were  liberalized.  When  the  conflicts  ended  the  weapons  re¬ 
mained  in  the  hands  of  citizens  and  were  available  for  recirculation 
within  the  society,  in  the  region  and  even  outside  the  region. 

■  Several  UN  peacekeeping  and  postconflict  peace-building  operations 
have  resulted  in  the  incomplete  disarmament  of  former  combatants  for 
two  reasons:  peace  agreements  or  mandates  did  not  cover  small  arms  and 
light  weapons  disarmament,  or  inadequate  operational  guidance  or  re¬ 
sources  led  to  shortfalls  in  the  implementation  of  mandates.  Weapons 
left  in  circulation  thus  became  available  for  criminal  activities,  recircu¬ 
lation,  and  illicit  trafficking. 
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EARIY  WARNING-CAN  IT  BE  APPLIED  TO  WEAPONS  FLOWS 
AND  BUILDUPS? 

Having  identified  basic  demand  and  supply  factors,  we  can  address  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  early  warning  and  specific  preventive  measures  to  counteract 
these  causes. 


Focusing  on  the  Operahonal  Factors 

National  governments  have  long  had  early  warning  systems  in  place,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  military  sphere.  Early  warning  is  the  basis  for  any  operational 
intelligence  system  designed  to  support  military  operations.  But  with  the 
advent  of  a  post-Cold  War  security  system  that  features  mainly  multina¬ 
tional  forces,  national  early  warning  systems  have  proved  inadequate.  The 
question  of  intelligence  for  UN  and  other  multilateral  military  and  peace 
operations  is  a  subject  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report.  7^  However,  it  can 
be  said  that  early  warning  of  arms  flows  is  seen  as  a  military  intelligence 
matter,  and  has  yet  to  be  developed  adequately  in  the  context  of  multilat¬ 
eral  peacekeeping  and  postconflict  peace  operations. 

With  the  dominance  of  intrastate  conflict,  the  peace  operations  de¬ 
signed  to  deal  with  it,  and  the  refugees  it  has  produced,  the  international 
community  has  begun  to  think  seriously  about  and  to  begin  to  develop 
early  warning  mechanisms  to  prevent  conflict.  Few  of  these  efforts  have  in¬ 
volved  arms  flows  and  buildups,  but  the  body  of  knowledge  produced  is 
very  applicable  to  developing  early  warning  for  the  accumulations  and  pro¬ 
liferation  of  weapons  addressed  in  this  report. 

Two  experts  in  the  field  of  early  warning  related  to  refugees  suggest 
four  crucial  areas  of  activity  for  anticipating  humanitarian  crises  caused  by 
ethnic  conflict.  These  are  (i)  characterization  of  the  nature  of  ethnic 
conflict;  (i)  characterization  of  the  nature  of  the  violence;  (3)  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  the  regime  in  power;  and  (4)  defining  the  role  and  character  of  ex¬ 
ternal  military  interveners.  They  hold  that  factors  two  and  four  should  be 
the  concern  of  early  warning,  rather  than  the  “root  causes'’  described  in 
factors  one  and  three.  Focusing  on  the  first  factor  “exacerbates  the  conflict 
rather  than  identifying  the  forces  for  overcoming  it.”  Factor  three  is  difficult 
to  do  in  any  case  and  “of  little  help  in  discerning  the  direction  of  the  un¬ 
folding  violence.”77 

Here  we  revisit  the  “root  causes”  versus  “immediate  operational 
steps”  debate  that  surfaced  in  the  introduction  to  this  report.  “It  will  not 
be  root  causes  but  characterizing  the  emanations  and  the  enhancers  that 
will  be  most  critical.”7®  It  is  also  a  variant  of  the  “people  kill  people”  versus 
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“guns  kill  people”  debate  that  dogs  any  effort  to  develop  and  employ  pre¬ 
ventive  actions  involving  v^eapons.  Factor  two,  on  the  nature  of  the  vio¬ 
lence,  is  useful  since  it  requires  addressing  the  underlying  nature  of  the 
actual  human  rights  violations.  “To  do  that,  fresh  assessors  rather  than 
those  steeped  in  the  intimacies  of  the  situation  may  be  more  impor- 
tant.”79  Focusing  on  factor  two  also  indicates  who  should  do  the  work.  If 
the  objective  is  to  do  something  to  form  a  firebreak  and  create  an  environ¬ 
ment  for  conflict  resolution,  perhaps  the  “area  experts”  on  tribe  X,  leader 
Y,  or  culture  2  should  step  aside  in  favor  of  a  functional  expert.  In  the  case 
of  weapons,  it  would  be  someone  who  knows  weapons  and  what  they  can 
do  in  various  quantities  and  scenarios  to  destabilize  a  situation.  As  for 
factor  four,  identifying  the  external  supports  for  the  violence,  this  is  very 
relevant  to  preventive  action  related  to  weapons  buildups.  In  the  case  of 
those  countries  who  supply  weapons  to  a  conflict  zone,  knowing  who  and 
what  are  supplying  the  support  could  provide  leverage  to  apply  domestic 
pressure  in  the  arms-supplying  country.  Recently,  a  Belgian-supplied  am¬ 
munition  factory  in  Kenya  was  criticized  when  it  was  made  known  that  this 
factory  was  supplying  the  exiled  Hutu  forces  in  Eastern  Zaire.  NGOs  and 
political  forces  within  Belgium  were  able  to  apply  leverage  and  put  pressure 
on  Belgium  to  withdraw  its  technical  advisors  from  the  factory. 


Eariy  Warning  as  a  Process 

Early  warning  is  first  and  foremost  a  process— one  that  must  be  adapted 
for  use  in  early  detection  of  arms  flows  and  accumulations.  The  first  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  process  entails  a  set  of  information  tools.  The  basic  building 
blocks  are  the  gatherers,  which  include  rights  and  watch  organizations,  hu¬ 
manitarian  NGOs,  international  NGOs,  the  UN,  international  economic 
organizations,  the  media,  states,  and  academics.^*  Other  information 
tools  include  the  mode  of  collection,  the  categories  for  naming  and  clas¬ 
sifying,  the  standards  for  evaluation  of  reliability,  the  elements  of  confiden¬ 
tiality  that  can  reconcile  the  issue  of  security  for  the  gatherers,  and  the 
mode  for  transmitting  the  information. 

The  second  element  of  the  process  entails  sharing  the  gathered  in¬ 
formation.  This  may  involve  considerations  of  security  since,  typically, 
NGOs  and  international  agencies  are  reluctant  to  share  information  lest 
it  get  back  to  the  states  and  threaten  their  workers  in  those  states.  There 
are  also  the  bureaucratic  conflicts  and  turf  wars  that  affect  all  institutions 
to  be  navigated.  The  third  element  of  early  warning  as  a  process  entails  the 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  information  gathered.  It  is  well  estab¬ 
lished  that  this  phase  of  the  process  is  greatly  influenced  by  institutional 
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cultures  and  preconceptions,  that  in  turn  affect  if  and  how  the  information 
will  be  shared.  The  fourth  element  is  the  sending  phase  of  the  early 
warning  process  when  it  must  be  decided  whether  the  information  warrants 
sending  a  signal  of  increased  danger  as  well  as  the  degree  of  that  danger. 
The  final  step  in  the  early  warning  process  entails  the  ability  to  receive  the 
signal,  attend  to  it  when  it  is  received,  determine  the  appropriate  response, 
and  then  respond. 

How  might  this  process  be  adapted  to  detecting  arms  flows  and  ac¬ 
cumulations?  How  would  it  differ  from  the  experience  to  date  in  humani¬ 
tarian  early  warning?  There  are  some  differences  that  create  obstacles.  First, 
humanitarian  practitioners  have  learned  at  first  hand  how  sensitive  govern¬ 
ments  are  to  the  revelation  of  human  rights  abuses  associated  with  armed 
conflict.  The  topic  of  arms  accumulations  and  flows  is  even  more  sensitive, 
especially  since  every  state  has  the  sovereign  right  to  acquire  arms  to  defend 
itself.  The  line  between  defense  and  offense,  even  genocide,  can  be  very 
thin,  as  was  seen  in  Rwanda. 

Second,  even  with  governmental  cooperation,  tracking  arms  build¬ 
ups  is  made  difficult  due  to  the  small  size  and  low  price  of  the  weapons, 
as  well  as  the  lack  of  transparency  associated  with  their  transfer  and  accu¬ 
mulation.  Since  much  of  the  trade  is  illicit,  and  often  associated  with  illicit 
trade  in  drugs  and  other  commodities,  gatherers  may  well  find  that  delving 
into  this  type  of  information  will  be  very  dangerous.  Third,  the  nature  of 
the  behavior  being  uncovered  and  reported  may  present  problems  to  the 
type  of  gatherer  normally  associated  with  current  early  warning  efforts.  For 
example,  the  lethality  and  hence  the  potential  for  destabilization  of  ordi¬ 
nary  hunting  or  single  shot  rifles  and  assault  rifles  is  sharply  different  from 
that  of  weapons  such  as  mortars  and  rockets  where  the  user  does  not  see 
the  effects.  Some  effort  will  have  to  be  made  to  develop  military  expertise 
to  the  degree  not  usually  found  among  the  gatherers  found  in  conflict 
zones. 

But  overcoming  these  obstacles  seems  worth  the  efforts,  since  moni¬ 
toring  and  reporting  arms  buildups  has  great  potential  to  assist  in  pre¬ 
dicting  the  human  suffering  endemic  in  these  conflicts.  It  could  theoret¬ 
ically  allow  the  policymakers  to  intercede  in  the  buildup  of  tools  pf 
violence.  There  is  agreement  among  practitioners  in  conflict  prevention 
that  the  emphasis  should  be  on  operational  indicators  of  violence  poten¬ 
tial.  The  tools  of  violence  would  seem  very  ripe  for  such  an  effort,  especially 
since  it  is  known  that  perpetrators  of  violence  always  precede  their  efforts 
with  an  arms  buildup.  And  in  most  cases  these  buildups  take  enough  time 
to  allow  for  an  early  warning  process  to  work. 

The  experience  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  worst  case— the  Great 
Lakes  region  in  Africa— indicates  that  even  under  these  conditions  it  is  pos- 
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sible  to  detect  weapons  flows  and  give  warning.  Officials  of  both  UNAMIR 
(United  Nations  Assistance  Mission  for  Rwanda)  and  the  UN  commission 
of  inquiry  reported  that  even  their  minimal  presence  allowed  them  to  see 
arms  buildups  in  progress.  In  the  case  of  the  commission,  observers  re¬ 
ported  that  just  one  inspector  can  disrupt  the  supply  of  weapons,  even  if 
only  temporarily. 


EARIY  WARNING  INDICATORS 

Despite  the  case  made  above  for  the  necessity  and  feasibility  of  monitoring 
arms  flows  and  accumulations,  most  of  the  current  effort  to  develop  early 
warning  systems  to  prevent  conflict  do  not  include  such  monitoring.  In¬ 
deed  it  is  an  important  objective  of  this  report  to  develop  such  indicators 
in  the  hope  that  they  can  be  integrated  into  the  early  warning  systems 
being  developed  by  International  Alert  and  others.®^ 

Starting  from  the  supply  side,  what  types  of  information  could  be 
collected  and  shared  that  would  give  some  advance  warning  of  the  outbreak 
or  escalation  of  violence?  Likely  indicators  are  listed  below  with,  in  some 
cases,  ways  in  which  they  might  be  used.  (See  also  sections  in  chapter  i, 
‘‘The  Weapons”  [p.  i6]  and  “Codifying  and  Illustrating  the  Experience  to 
Date”  [p.  2.0].) 

■  One  of  the  most  tragic  events  related  to  arms  buildups  and  conflict  has 
been  the  failure  of  the  United  Nations  to  adequately  monitor  the  loca¬ 
tion,  collection,  and  disposition  of  arms  in  several  postconflict  peace 
operations.  For  example,  in  Mozambique,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  includ¬ 
ing  a  weak  mandate  and  lack  of  capacity,  UN  personnel  stood  by  as  weap¬ 
ons  that  had  been  collected  were  redistributed  and  eventually  contributed 
significantly  to  the  destabilization  of  southern  Africa.  It  would  seem  rela¬ 
tively  easy,  especially  politically,  to  improve  this  monitoring  activity. 

■  As  noted  earlier,  the  post-Cold  War  era  has  been  marked  by  the  creation 
of  an  extensive  surplus  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons.  States  have 
been  very  reluctant  to  destroy  this  surplus,  choosing  instead  to  export 
it,  especially  to  zones  of  conflict.  A  closer  monitoring  of  this  surplus  and 
its  disposition  would  give  very  advanced  warning  of  the  arrival  of  exces¬ 
sive  arms  into  a  region  or  country. 

■  Most  lists  of  early  warning  indicators  mention  external  support  as  a  key 
factor  in  the  potential  for  escalation  of  conflict.  External  support  from 
a  country  with  extensive  arms  supply  capacity  and  experience  would  be 
an  early  indication  of  arms  supplies. 
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■  As  seen  in  South  Africa,  Albania,  and  some  other  cases,  insecure  arsenals, 
police  stations,  and  other  weapon  storage  facilities  have  been  the  source 
of  weapons  for  participants  in  armed  violence.  A  closer  monitoring  of 
these  facilities,  and  especially  any  weapons  thefts,  could  signal  the  start 
of  an  arms  buildup  designed  to  destabili2e  the  country.  In  effect  that 
is  what  happened  in  Albania  as  news  media  reported  the  theft  of  arms 
and  their  leaking  into  Macedonia  and  Kosovo. 

■  By  its  nature  corruption  is  difficult  to  monitor.  But  getting  a  handle  on 
corruption  among  officials  responsible  for  weapons  security  would  give 
some  warning  as  to  illicit  arms  trafficking  and  destabilizing  buildups. 

■  The  monitoring  of  illicit  commodities  networks  should  also  include 
watching  for  arms  shipments  as  well.  In  general,  those  involved  in 
conflict  prevention  and  management  should  be  receiving  information 
on  these  networks. 

■  Since  so  much  of  the  trade  in  these  weapons  is  illegal,  monitoring  black 
market  prices  of  weapons  can  give  a  good  indication  of  the  magnitude 
and  availability  of  supply.  Eor  example,  an  AK-47  can  be  purchased  for 
a  few  dollars  in  southern  Africa,  but  it  costs  more  than  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  Israel  and  the  West  Bank.  In  Albania,  the  price  of  AK-47S  fluctu¬ 
ated  from  very  high  in  the  beginning,  to  very  low  ($xo)  when  the  market 
was  saturated,  and  climbed  once  again  as  arms  dealers  began  to  consoli¬ 
date  stocks  and  limit  availability.  ^4 

■  Very  little  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  ammunition  supplies  as  a  po¬ 
tential  early  warning  indicator.® 5  Unlike  the  weapons  themselves,  which 
can  be  produced  in  a  conflict  region  or  recirculated  from  existing  surplus 
stocks  in  the  region,  ammunition  for  the  most  part  must  be  mass  pro¬ 
duced  using  precision  tools.  It  therefore  is  normally  acquired  from  arms- 
producing  states  outside  the  region.  An  exception  may  be  the  presence 
in  a  conflict  region  of  a  factory  producing  ammunition  that  was  previ¬ 
ously  exported  under  license  or  outright  by  an  arms-producing  state.  Ex¬ 
cessive  ammunition  production  and  export,  if  it  were  detected,  would 
be  a  critical  indicator  of  impending  armed  conflict,  since  no  military  op¬ 
eration  can  succeed  without  adequate  ammunition  supplies,  despite  ade¬ 
quate  numbers  of  weapons.  That  has  certainly  been  demonstrated  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region.  The  simple  presence  of  a  monitor  in  an  airport  could 
detect  the  supply  of  ammunition,  since  to  be  of  use  ammunition  must 
be  delivered  in  bulk. 

■  Monitoring  borders  between  countries  of  warring  factions  could  reveal 
an  increase  in  weapons  flows  that  would  warn  of  an  impending  buildup. 
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■  Violent  attacks  increasingly  carried  out  with  modern  military  weapons 
(e.g. ,  hand  grenades  rather  than  homemade  bombs)  are  an  indicator  that 
arms  are  very  plentiful  and  becoming  destabilizing.  The  monitoring  of 
the  weapons  used  by  gangs  would  also  warn  of  the  increased  availability 
of  military-style  weapons. 

■  The  increase  in  legitimate  acquisition  of  weapons  by  individual  citizens 
is  often  a  predictor  of  increased  violence  in  a  society,  since  many  of  these 
weapons  become  the  target  of  centers  of  violence  (gangs,  dmg  dealers) 
seeking  to  acquire  arms  through  theft. 

■  The  potential  for  violence  is  often  indicated  by  the  sudden  display  in 
public  of  military-style  weapons.  The  deadliness  of  an  assault  rifle  or  a 
belt  full  of  hand  grenades  is  such  that  reducing  its  presence  can  signifi¬ 
cantly  increase  the  potential  for  conflict  prevention  and  control. 

■  Government  programs  that  distribute  weapons  to  citizens  or  paramili¬ 
tary  organizations  are  a  good  indicator  that  the  potential  for  uncon¬ 
trolled  violence  is  increasing. 

■  Effective  monitoring  of  the  demobilization  of  former  combatants  and 
redundant  military  personnel  will  provide  early  warning  of  their  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  likely  return  to  the  violence  of  their  former  profession. 


THE  WAY  FORWARD 

These  brief  examples  indicate  that  early  warning  is  possible  and  would  en¬ 
hance  the  likelihood  of  preventing  conflict.  As  the  case  studies  indicate, 
the  information  gatherers  involved  in  these  conflicts  have  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
viding  some  early  warning.  But  in  most  cases  the  information  was  obtained 
with  great  difficulty,  often  too  late,  and  in  some  cases  at  great  risk  to  the 
information  gatherers.  What  is  required  is  increased  transparency. 


The  need  for  Transparency 

.Transparency  by  itself  is  no  guarantee  that  action  will  be  taken,  as  was  seen 
in  Rwanda.  Michael  Lund,  in  his  account  of  the  1993-94  period  m  Rwanda, 
concludes  that  the  500  UN  troops  dispatched  to  observe  were  “insufficient 
to  be  able  to  detect  the  efforts  being  taken  by  the  Hutu  authorities  not 
only  to  avoid  the  implementation  of  the  (Amsha)  accords  but  also  to  re¬ 
cruit  and  arm  militias  ready  to  retake  the  country  at  the  first  oppor- 
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tunity.”^^  Other  accounts,  however,  conclude  that  transparency  was  there, 
but  the  political  will  was  not.®7 

In  the  area  of  major  conventional  weapons,  some  progress  has  been 
made  with  the  United  Nations  Register  of  Conventional  Arms.  Now  in  its 
fifth  year  of  operation,  the  register  calls  upon  the  member  states  of  the 
United  Nations  to  report  the  export  and  import  of  weapons  in  seven 
categories— tanks,  armored  vehicles,  long-range  artillery,  combat  aircraft, 
attack  helicopters,  ships,  and  missiles  and  missile  launchers.  Eor  the  first 
time  in  history  governments  are  making  information  public  on  the  arms 
trade.  Its  critics  often  point  out  that  this  transparency  has  not  led  to  the 
envisioned  reduction  in  the  arms  trade.  However,  a  good  case  can  be  made 
that  transparency  of  transactions  made  international  intervention  during 
the  arms  buildup  on  Cyprus  possible  on  a  more  timely  and  effective  basis 
than  it  could  have  been  without  public  knowledge  of  the  buildup. 

But  as  already  mentioned,  transparency  in  the  production,  acqui¬ 
sition,  and  proliferation  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons  is  far  behind  that 
of  major  conventional  weapons.  Among  other  things,  since  much  of  the 
flow  of  light  weaponry  is  illicit,  the  value  of  simply  adding  this  class  to 
the  UN  register  is  problematic.  But  as  hinted  in  the  brief  discussion  of  early 
warning  indicators,  there  are  some  types  of  information  that  could  be  made 
more  transparent.  That  alone  could  enhance  the  work  of  those  dedicated 
to  preventing  and  dampening  the  effects  of  conflict  with  light  weaponry. 

First,  not  all  of  the  trade  in  these  weapons  is  illicit.  A  first  approach 
to  monitoring  and  transparency  is  to  increase  information  on  the  legiti¬ 
mate  trade  flow  of  arms.  Perhaps  some  types  of  light  weaponry  could  be 
added  to  the  UN  Register  of  Conventional  Arms.  An  alternative  approach 
is  to  make  this  type  of  information  transparent  at  the  regional  level.  In  the 
proposed  moratorium  on  the  exporting,  importing,  and  manufacturing  of 
light  arms  in  West  Africa,  discussed  in  Bamako,  Mali,  in  March  1997,  it 
was  suggested  that  “governments  will  be  able  to  supplement  the  mora¬ 
torium  with  various  additional  measures.  Concerning  future  arms  acquisi¬ 
tions,  the  governments  may  wish  to  establish  a  subregional  arms  register. 
The  register  would  contain  pertinent  information  regarding  the  acquisition 
of  arms  necessary  for  uniformed  forces.”^® 

A  second  possibility  is  to  identify  in  a  transparent  way  the  legiti¬ 
mate  owners  of  weapons,  allowing  the  focus  to  concentrate  on  those  who 
would  be  more  likely  to  conduct  armed  violence.  As  only  one  example, 
Brazil  and  Paraguay  signed  an  agreement  on  17  October  1996  requiring 
that  both  countries  provide  each  other  a  monthly  list  of  arms  acquisitions 
by  citizens. 

If  arms  flows  themselves  are  too  difficult  to  monitor,  at  least  the 
manufacturers  and  the  legitimate  arms  traders  could  be  made  public.  This 
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would  allow  the  more  efficient  monitoring  of  the  supply  of  arms  and  also 
provide  a  target  for  those  political  forces  working  against  the  supply  of  arms 
deemed  destabilizing.  In  November  1997,  member  states  of  the  OAS  signed 
a  Convention  Against  the  Illicit  Manufacture,  Traffic,  Sale,  and  Transfer  of 
Firearms,  Ammunition,  Explosives,  and  Other  Materials,  which  calls  for 
the  creation  of  a  “register  of  manufacturers,  traders,  importers,  and  ex¬ 
porters”  of  these  commodities.  A  similar  approach  has  been  adopted  by 
the  European  Union  and  is  proposed  as  an  associated  measure  for  the 
Bamako  moratorium.  The  United  Nations  could  also  serve  as  a  repository 
for  this  type  of  information. 

A  more  controversial  suggestion  is  to  develop  a  system  that  registers 
a  weapon  with  an  international  serial  number  upon  manufacture,  so  that 
weapons  can  be  traced  to  end-users.  The  UN  Small  Arms  Panel  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  United  Nations  initiate  a  study  on  “the  feasibility  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  reliable  system  for  marking  all  such  weapons  from  the  time 
of  their  manufacture,” and  it  is  also  part  of  the  EU  program.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  in  the  United  States,  such  transparency  has  allowed  law 
enforcement  officials  to  be  increasingly  effective  in  pinpointing  and  closing 
down  important  sources  of  weapons  used  in  violent  crime. 

As  previously  shown,  in  the  section  on  case  studies  (e.g.,  Liberia, 
South  Africa),  weapons  have  been  seized,  collected,  and  destroyed.  Keeping 
a  record  of  all  of  these  actions,  making  them  public,  and/or  exchanging 
such  information  with  states  in  the  region  would  accomplish  several  things. 
It  would  first  put  the  focus  on  the  fact  that  arms  accumulations  have  be¬ 
come  excessive.  Second,  it  would  provide  policymakers  with  a  better  idea 
of  the  magnitude  and  quality  of  inventories.  This  is  a  part  of  the  EU  pro¬ 
gram,  the  OAS  convention,  and  the  Bamako  moratorium.  This  approach 
is  also  being  increasingly  used  with  great  effect  in  the  United  States,  as  the 
main  sources  of  illicit  guns  are  identified  and  eliminated. 

Dealing  with  this  problem  could  be  helped  if  states  took  steps  to 
clarify  which  types  of  weapons  are  strictly  for  military  or  police  work,  as  a 
precursor  to  establishing  control  mechanisms  to  restrict  or  prohibit  owner¬ 
ship  of  such  weapons  by  civilians.  As  indicated,  the  line  between  weapons 
ownership  for  individual  protection  and  for  armed  violence  can  be  thin. 
Developing  a  norm  that  calls  for  the  elimination  of  such  weapons  as  assault 
rifles,  hand  grenades,  and  other  military  weapons  in  the  hands  of  civilians 
could  assist  conflict  prevention  work.  Making  transparent  who  has  posses¬ 
sion  of  these  weapons  would  enhance  the  development  of  such  a  norm. 

Finally,  transparency  remains  critical,  not  only  to  publicize  the  sup¬ 
pliers  of  tools  of  violence  but  also  the  users.  There  should  be  no  let  up  in 
the  adverse  publicity  that  increasingly  accompanies  the  human  carnage  re- 
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suiting  from  the  use  of  these  weapons,  and  the  publicity  should  include 
pictures  of  the  weapons.  In  the  recently  concluded  land-mine  campaign, 
effective  use  was  made  of  the  human  cost  of  these  weapons.  Why  is  it  any 
different  when  a  sudden  supply  of  hand  grenades  and  assault  rifles  results 
in  the  death  of  thousands  of  civilians?  In  Burundi,  much  of  the  violence 
is  committed  with  machetes,  clubs,  and  knives.  But  the  most  lethal  attacks 
are  with  military  weapons  such  as  grenades,  rockets,  assault  rifles,  and  mor¬ 
tars.  In  the  end,  people  kill  people,  but  when  military  weapons  are  used, 
the  lethality  approaches  the  inhumane  level.  Where  did  these  weapons 
come  from?  Are  they  under  the  control  of  responsible  military  units  or  have 
they  been  distributed  to  militias?.  Those  who  use  such  weapons,  especially 
indiscriminately  and  purposefully  against  civilians,  should  be  consistently 
condemned,  in  the  hope  that  at  least  lower  levels  of  violence  will  allow  ne¬ 
gotiations  on  the  root  causes  to  proceed. 

The  Challenges  of  Weapons-Focused  Policy  Action 

DURING  THE  PRECONFLICT  PHASE 

The  transformation  of  transparency  into  conflict  prevention  is  influenced 
by  the  phase  in  which  it  is  employed.  9°  The  phase  most  relevant  to  this 
report  is  before  conflict  occurs  in  a  country  or  region,  when  the  root  causes 
begin  to  emerge  and  create  tensions— a  time  when  various  groups  and/or 
governments  begin  to  arm  themselves  in  the  event  the  tensions  lead  to 
armed  conflict. 

Several  characteristics  of  this  scenario  will  make  bridging  the  gap 
between  transparency  and  conflict  prevention  challenging  in  the  pre¬ 
conflict  phase.  First,  as  outlined  by  Lund,  there  are  significant  challenges 
to  effective  early  warning  in  such  a  scenario.  Conflicts  in  the  current  era 
are  “messy,”  and  indicators  are  hard  to  find,  let  alone  interpret.  In  addition, 
“in  a  world  full  of  national  transitions  from  one  kind  of  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  system  to  another,  change,  tension,  and  political  turmoil  can  have 
positive  as  well  as  negative  results.”  Further,  in  the  Cold  War  days,  the  link 
between  early  warning  data  and  the  policymakers  was  much  clearer  than 
now.  Today,  the  warning  often  comes  from  news  reports,  or  humanitarian 
NGOs  with  no  loyalty  or  connection  to  either  national  governments  or  inter¬ 
national  governmental  organizations  such  as  the  United  Nations. 

In  regard  to  early  warnings  of  arms  buildups,  it  is  interesting  that 
Lund  does  not  include  any  reference  to  arms  in  his  list  of  factors  that  ana¬ 
lysts  have  identified  as  local  antecedents  of  possible  genocide.  Also,  in 
a  table  that  lists  tasks  and  tools  for  each  of  the  stages  of  conflict  identified 
by  Lund— “Arms  Control  Regimes  and  Their  Monitoring”— no  tasks  or  tools 
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are  mentioned  until  the  “near  crisis”  stage  of  unstable  peace  is  reached.93 
This  is  a  reflection  of  the  reality  that  sovereign  states  will  jealously  guard 
the  prerogative  to  acquire  and  control  arms  within  their  borders,  but  it  also 
demonstrates  a  need  to  focus  more  attention  on  what  can  be  done  to  re¬ 
strain  the  tools  of  violence  before  armed  violence  breaks  out. 

However,  as  Lund  develops  a  schema  for  matching  tools  with  the 
problem  on  the  ground,  he  does  begin  to  stress  the  importance  of  arms 
in  preventing  disputes  from  becoming  violent.  His  research  indicates  that 
disputes  become  violent  or  peaceful  depending  on  one  or  more  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  six  deficiencies  or  need  factors:  (i)  lack  of  restraints  on  violence;  (z) 
lack  of  a  process;  (3)  lack  of  resources;  (4)  lack  of  solutions;  (5)  lack  of  in¬ 
centives;  and  (6)  lack  of  trust.  He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  most  often, 
intermediaries  are  not  dealing  with  the  most  appropriate  deficiencies  of  a 
scenario.  He  cites  the  example  of  Yugoslavia  in  1991,  where  there  was  wide¬ 
spread  evidence  that  the  arming  of  militias  was  imminent  or  actually 
under  way  in  the  republics,  a  development  clearly  avoided  by  the  interna¬ 
tional  community  as  they  focused  on  other  factors.  94 

Later  in  his  assessment  Lund  matches  tools  to  each  of  these  six  defi¬ 
ciencies.  Ibr  the  first  deficiency,  that  of  the  lack  of  restraints  on  violence - 
there  are  few  limitations  restricting  the  hostile  parties  from  resorting  to 
armed  force— he  sees  the  task  as  depriving  parties  of  arms,  and  providing 
protection  against  the  use  of  arms.  The  tools  are  less  specific,  but  do  include 
enforced  demilitarized  zones  and  military  assistance.  Preventive  diplomacy 
at  this  stage  can  “reduce,  restrain,  or  regulate  the  weapons  that  might  be 
used  in  the  future  through  some  form  of  disarmament,  arms  control, 
and/or  nonproliferation  enforced  by  international  agreements.”  Such 
efforts  are  hampered  by  a  fact  already  stated,  that  is,  the  particular  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  class  of  weapon  used  by  the  combatants— small  arms  and 
light  weapons.  Their  acquisition  will  be  more  easily  concealed  than  a 
buildup  of  major  conventional  weapons,  especially  given  the  post-Cold 
War  supply  networks.  Second,  in  this  phase  of  the  conflict,  little  blood  has 
been  shed,  no  war  weariness  has  set  in.  The  call  to  disarm  comes  at  the 
exact  moment  when  it  is  least  likely  to  be  heeded. 95  Third,  in  a  situation 
where  a  state’s  authority  has  collapsed  but  conflict  has  not  yet  occurred, 
multilateral  intervention  accompanied  by  some  sort  of  international  man¬ 
date  to  disarm  the  warring  parties  will  likely  not  have  occurred.  Even  if  the 
international  community  succeeds  in  deploying  a  preventive  force,  a  man¬ 
date  to  disarm  is  less  likely  to  be  approved  by  the  state  accepting  the  force 
on  its  territory. 

But  even  with  a  weak  mandate  UN  officials  in  Rwanda  detected 
and  reported  to  their  superiors  in  New  York  the  impending  genocide,  and 
their  reports  included  information  on  the  arming  of  militias  and  the 
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Stocking  of  arms  caches.  The  UN  force  asked  permission  to  preempt  the 
disaster  by  raiding  these  weapons  caches,  a  request  denied  as  being  beyond 
the  mandate.  UN  observers  were  monitoring,  and  in  some  cases  inter¬ 
cepting,  arms  flowing  into  Rwanda,  but  were  again  denied  permission  to 
take  action.  The  resulting  catastrophe  did  have  the  effect  of  shifting  sig¬ 
nificant  attention  to  a  similar  situation  as  it  developed  in  Burundi. 

The  aforementioned  UN  commission  of  inquiry  was  formed  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  revelations  by  Human  Rights  Watch  of  arms  flows  to  Hutu  militias  in 
Zaire,  arms  that  were  in  turn  being  used  to  attack  Tutsi  in  Burundi.  The 
mediation  efforts  of  former  President  Julius  K.  Nyerere  of  Tanzania  also 
included  insistence  that  no  further  arms  be  added  to  an  already  violent 
situation  in  Burundi.9^  At  this  writing  the  violence  continues.  Although 
no  solution  is  in  sight,  a  catastrophe  on  the  scale  of  Rwanda  and  an  all-out 
civil  war  has  not  occurred.  Some  hope  remains  that  violence  can  be  reduced 
to  a  level  that  will  allow  the  root  causes  of  this  conflict  to  be  addressed 
in  earnest. 

Another  preconflict  scenario  is  that  of  crime  and  lawlessness  in  a 
country  or  region  that  has  recently  undergone  major  reforms  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  democratic  government,  as  in  the  previously  discussed  cases  of 
South  Africa  and  El  Salvador.  Both  of  these  countries  are  suffering  from 
a  massive  diffusion  of  military-style  light  weapons  into  the  hands  of  crimi¬ 
nal  elements,  and  have  identified  the  massive  numbers  of  weapons  avail¬ 
able  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  violence.  The  problem  is  exacerbated  by 
the  lack  of  a  sufficiently  large,  well-trained,  and  uncorrupt  police  force  to 
deal  with  the  increase  in  armed  violence.  What  starts  out  as  nonpolitical 
crime  can  soon  be  met  with  a  vigilante-style  response,  leading  to  organized 
centers  of  violence,  centers  that  can  then  be  coopted  by  drug  traffickers. 
From  here  a  more  dangerous  situation  could  develop  with  the  politiciza¬ 
tion  of  such  groups  and  the  outbreak  of  civil  war.  In  this  scenario,  disarma¬ 
ment  action  must  be  taken  prior  to  the  escalation  described.  In  southern 
Africa,  states  in  the  region  have  begun  to  discuss  the  coordination  of  such 
disarmament  measures  as  weapons  collection  programs,  border  policing, 
and  other  tools  to  stem  the  cross-national  flow  of  weapons.  97  In  El  Salvador 
community  groups,  with  support  from  the  government,  have  been  con¬ 
ducting  voluntary  weapons  collection  programs  and  publicizing  the  dan¬ 
gerous  effects  of  these  weapons.9^ 

As  these  examples  illustrate,  preconflict  disarmament  is  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  those  situations  in  which  the  parties  are  moving  from  stable  to 
unstable  peace  for  the  first  time.  All  three  areas— the  Great  Lakes,  Southern 
Africa,  and  El  Salvador— have  lived  through  a  period  of  armed  violence 
and  can  arguably  be  put  in  the  postconflict  category.  However,  at  least 
for  South  Africa  and  El  Salvador,  the  recent  elections  and  move  toward 
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democracy  can  be  seen  as  creating  a  peaceful  environment,  now  being  dis¬ 
rupted  as  a  result  of  increased  weapons  diffusion.  Neither  state  has  enough 
capacity  to  deal  with  the  situation.  But  as  long  as  it  remains  a  situation 
of  crime  and  violence  short  of  civil  war,  multilateral  intervention  and  dis¬ 
armament  approaches  are  politically  risky  options. 


SPECmC  POLICY  ACTIONS 

The  way  forward  will  be  prosecuted  by  a  variety  of  individuals  and  orga¬ 
nizations  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  land-mines  campaign,  a  primary  con¬ 
dition  for  success  is  that  the  international  community  coordinate  its  activ¬ 
ities.  However,  in  developing  solutions  for  problems  at  the  stage  outlined 
in  this  report,  certain  tasks  fall  on  specific  components  and  members  of 
the  international  community.  In  the  early  days  of  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  weapons  buildup,  specific  policy  actions  can  be  associated  with 
specific  actors. 


United  Nations 

Since  the  post-Cold  War  security  system  now  includes  United  Nations 
peace  operations,  it  makes  sense  to  examine  how  these  operations  could 
be  reformed  to  provide  more  early  warning  and,  more  important,  a  frame¬ 
work  for  action  based  on  increasingly  transparent  information  on  arms 

buildups.  99 


Peace  Operations 

One  of  the  first  places  that  this  transparency  and  early  warning  could  be 
implemented  is  in  UN  peace  operations.  In  the  conclusion  to  the  extensive 
UNIDIR  (United  Nations  Institute  for  Disarmament  Research)  project  on 
disarmament  and  peace  operations,  Gamba  and  Potgeiter  highlighted  the 
importance  of  information  gathering. 

In  order  to  manage  arms  during  peace  missions,  military  commanders  need 
to  be  able  to  detect  the  movement  of  belligerent  forces,  determine  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  hidden  arms  caches,  and  anticipate  the  plans  and  tactics  of  those  who 
intend  to  violate  agreements  and  threaten  the  execution  of  the  mission  man¬ 
date.  This  boils  down  to  a  need  for  a  sound  information  gathering,  assess¬ 
ment,  and  distribution  system.  ,  .  .  Accurate  warning  will  allow  more  effective 
counter  measures  and  provide  an  opportunity  to  disrupt  threatening  be- 
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havior.  .  .  .  Despite  the  importance  of  this  element  .  .  .  ,  information  gath¬ 
ering  in  the  field— even  as  it  relates  to  the  enforcement  of  consensual 
disarmament— has  been  neglected  at  best  or  shunned,  at  worst.*°° 

How  can  this  be  improved?  The  first  focal  point  would  be  the  man¬ 
dates  of  these  operations.  Given  the  importance  of  arms  flows  and  buildups 
on  conflict,  any  mandate  should  give  the  UN  the  capacity  to  monitor  and 
report  such  activity.  The  list  of  early  warning  indicators  and  transparency 
options  previously  developed  is  a  good  place  to  start. 

Then  the  UN  forces  should  be  given  the  mandate  to  collect  and 
destroy  all  weapons  related  to  the  conflict.  The  experience  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Force  (IFOR)  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  is  instructive  in  this  regard. 
Under  the  Dayton  Accords,  specific  time  tables  were  established  for 
turning  in  weapons,  after  which  all  discovered  caches  and  seizures  from  per¬ 
sons  would  be  the  property  of  IFOR.  A  November  1996  incident  typifies 
actions  related  to  this  mandate.  Fighting  broke  out  when  Muslims  saw 
Serbs  destroying  their  homes  in  the  demilitarized  zone,  took  up  arms  from 
previously  hidden  caches,  and  attacked  the  Serbs  in  the  demilitarized  zone. 
The  Serbs  responded.  After  separating  the  parties,  the  US.  Army  troops 
in  that  zone  destroyed  the  Muslim  weapons.*®^  Interviews  with  recently  re¬ 
turned  IFOR  officers  reveal  that  this  and  similar  incidents  are  commonplace 
and  require  ingenuity,  patience,  and  care  in  defining  eligibility  for  posses¬ 
sion  of  different  types  of  weapons.  For  example,  at  the  time  of  the  above 
incident  no  specific  list  existed  of  weapons  authorized  to  be  carried  by 
police  in  the  demilitarized  zone.  In  one  case  they  requested  permission  to 
carry  hand  grenades,  since  they  regularly  did  so  before  the  accords.  This 
was  denied. 

In  an  address  to  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  in  December 
1996,  NATO  and  IFOR  Commander  General  George  Joulwan  remarked  on 
the  frustrations  of  dealing  with  the  collection  of  weapons.  He  stated  that 
he  had  just  implemented  a  new  IFOR  policy  to  destroy  all  weapons  seized, 
regardless  of  owner,  a  policy  that  has  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  over  $2.5 
million  in  operational  military  equipment.’®^  Such  mandates  and  policies 
serve  to  focus  attention  on  the  tools  of  violence,  an  area  more  susceptible 
to  action  and  a  prerequisite  for  dealing  with  the  intractable  root  causes. 

Mandates  that  would  allow  for  more  action  related  to  armaments— 
monitoring,  collection  and  destruction— are  only  one  aspect  of  the  solu¬ 
tion.  Also  needed  is  a  change  in  the  focus  of  those  in  the  UN  bureaucracy 
charged  with  managing  conflicts.  Very  often  their  conservative  approach 
prevents  critical  information  on  arms  flows  from  being  used  for  conflict  pre¬ 
vention.  As  only  one  small  example,  the  UN  Small  Arms  Panel  requested 
information  on  the  arms  being  used  by  participants  in  the  ongoing  UN 
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peace  operations.  Such  a  list  was  to  be  used  to  define  the  types  of  arms  in 
question  so  as  to  avoid  an  academic  debate  on  the  definition  of  small  arms 
and  light  weapons.  The  situation  center  of  the  UNDPKO  (United  Nations 
Department  of  Peacekeeping  Operations)  could  not  task  its  various  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  field  for  this  information,  viewing  it  outside  any  of  the 
existing  mandates. 

A  third  action  could  be  the  creation  of  a  specific  department  dedi¬ 
cated  to  arms  issues  at  UNDPKO  in  New  York  and  in  each  peace  operation 
headquarters  in  the  field.  In  New  York  this  department  could  focus  on 
creating  transparency,  in  the  form  of  a  reporting  system  that  focuses  on  the 
types  of  information  previously  discussed  in  this  report.  It  also  could  de¬ 
velop  a  handbook  that  described  the  various  weapons  typically  used,  so  that 
UN  personnel,  and  all  other  information  gatherers  in  the  field,  could  be 
better  prepared  at  least  to  recognize  when  lethal  weapons  were  being  ac¬ 
cumulated  and  displayed  in  the  streets.  In  addition,  a  handbook  could  be 
developed  that  instructed  field  personnel  in  how  to  destroy  these  weapons. 

All  of  these  actions  would  serve  the  critical  overall  purpose  of  em¬ 
phasizing  the  importance  of  weapons  in  the  outbreak  and  exacerbation  of 
conflict.  They  would  be  huge  steps  forward  in  developing  an  international 
norm  against  the  acquisition,  accumulation,  and  proliferation  of  lethal 
military-style  weapons  by  civilians,  A  comparison  with  how  the  UN  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Humanitarian  Affairs  (DHA)  dealt  with  the  antipersonnel  land¬ 
mines  issue  makes  the  point,  DHA  has  a  home  page  on  the  Internet  and 
arguably  serves  as  the  focal  point  for  most  of  the  action  on  dealing  with 
antipersonnel  mines,  for  NGOs  as  well  as  national  governments  and  inter¬ 
governmental  organizations.  They  also  are  very  active  in  publicizing  the 
negative  effects  of  this  weapon,  A  similar  UN  organizational  home  is 
needed  for  small  arms  and  light  weapons.  Perhaps  this  could  be  the  first 
priority  of  the  new  Department  for  Disarmament  and  Arms  Regulation 
(UNDDAR)  at  the  United  Nations. 

An  Active  Department  for  Disarmament  and  Arms  Regulation 

A  global  consensus  has  emerged  surrounding  the  linkage  between  excessive 
arms  accumulations  and  the  outbreak  and  exacerbation  of  conflict.  This  con¬ 
sensus  should  provide  the  political  will  for  the  member  states  to  task  the 
UN  to  at  last  take  on  an  enhanced  role  in  the  variety  of  weapons-focused 
responses  that  have  been  outlined  in  this  report.  The  reform  plan  docu¬ 
ment,  Renewing  the  United  Nations, states  that  “nations  everywhere 
have  come  to  recognize  their  stake  in  the  success  of  multilateral  negotia¬ 
tions  and  the  monitoring  of  weapons  developments.  As  a  consequence,  the 
United  Nations  has  taken  center  stage  in  the  worldwide  effort  to  limit  both 
weapons  and  conflict.’'  This  report  also  identifies  “the  flow  of  conventional 
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weapons  and  small  arms  into  the  hands  of  civilians  ...  as  a  new  danger.” 
Although  the  UNDDAR  will  continue  to  perform  its  traditional  role  as  sup¬ 
port  agency  for  the  nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  process  and 
the  Register  of  Conventional  Arms,  it  can  contribute  more  substantively 
in  the  area  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons.  Specifically,  it  should  establish 
an  effective  monitoring  capability  to  identify  and  inform  the  international 
community  of  those  situations  in  which  weapons-focused  solutions  will  be 
most  effective.  Also,  since  the  collection  and  destruction  of  surplus  arms 
is  becoming  more  widespread,  the  UNDDAR  could  take  the  lead  in  coor¬ 
dinating  the  expertise  needed  to  conduct  such  operations,  especially  those 
cases  that  occur  separate  from  official  peace  operations. 

Other  UN  Actions 

In  addition  to  addressing  peace  operations,  the  UN  panel  on  small  arms 
made  several  other  recommendations  for  action  in  its  Report  of  the  Ranel 

of  Governmental  Experts  on  Small  Arms}"^^ 

\ 

■  The  UN  should  adopt  a  proportional  and  integrated  approach  to  se¬ 
curity  and  development,  including  the  identification  of  appropriate  as¬ 
sistance  for  the  internal  security  of  states  where  conflicts  come  to  an  end 
and  where  serious  problems  of  the  proliferation  of  small  arms  and  light 
weapons  have  to  be  dealt  with  urgently. 

■  The  UN  should  support,  with  the  assistance  of  the  donor  community, 
all  appropriate  postconflict  initiatives  related  to  disarmament  and  de- 
mobili2ation,  such  as  the  disposal  and  destruction  of  weapons,  in¬ 
cluding  weapons  turn-in  programs  sponsored  locally  by  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  organizations. 

■  The  UN  should  urge  greater  cooperation  between  states  and  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  Interpol  and  the  World  Customs  Organization  to  combat 
illicit  trafficking  in  weapons. 

■  The  UN  should  initiate  studies  on: 

—  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  reliable  system  for  marking  all  small 
arms  and  light  weapons  from  the  time  of  their  manufacture; 

—  the  feasibility  of  restricting  the  manufacture  and  trade  of  such  weapons 
to  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  authorized  by  states,  and  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  database  of  such  authorized  manufacturers  and  dealers; 

—  all  aspects  of  the  problem  of  ammunition  and  explosives. 

■  The  UN  should  consider  the  possibility  of  convening  an  international 
conference  on  the  illicit  arms  trade  in  all  its  aspects. 
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MUITILATERAL  POLICIES 

The  international  nature  of  the  problems  defined  in  this  report  means  that 
many  specific  policies  must  be  developed  and  executed  at  the  multilateral 
level.  While  some  of  these  policies  are  being  developed  in  regional  orga¬ 
nizations,  some  remain  undeveloped  at  this  time  and  are  put  forward  here 
as  suggestive. 


Regional  Cooperation 

As  already  indicated,  regional  organizations  have  begun  to  recognize  and 
deal  with  the  role  of  arms  in  conflict.  Some  of  these  activities  include  intel¬ 
ligence  sharing  and  transparency,  cooperative  cross-border  weapons  collec¬ 
tion  programs,  the  coordination  of  domestic  armaments  regulations  (e.g., 
common  end-user  certificate),  and  in  the  case  of  West  Africa,  a  moratorium 
on  weapons  acquisitions  by  governments.  In  both  the  OAS  and  West 
African  effort,  an  important  innovation  has  been  developed,  namely,  the 
establishment  of  national  commissions  to  deal  with  problems  stemming 
from  small  arms  and  light  weapons.  These  commissions  serve  to  formalize 
the  importance  of  arms  in  conflict  prevention,  and  can  serve  as  the  focal 
point  for  the  policy  prescriptions  that  are  developed,  starting  with  trans¬ 
parency  measures. 


Embargoes 

In  some  cases  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  United  Nations  or  regional  orga¬ 
nizations  to  conduct  an  embargo  on  weapons  and  ammunition.^°5  Despite 
the  obstacles  to  such  actions,  many  of  the  suggestions  made  in  this  report 
could  enhance  the  likelihood  of  success.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  sug¬ 
gested  enhancements  in  the  area  of  transparency.  The  overall  increase  in 
awareness  and  knowledge  (e.g.,  types  of  weapons)  could  improve  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  this  tool.  Further,  should  the  increased  attention  on  weapons 
lead  to  the  development  of  norms  against  the  excessive  accumulation  of 
this  class  of  weapon,  the  political  will  that  is  often  missing  in  such  em¬ 
bargoes  might  be  more  present.  The  Great  Lakes  region,  and  other  places, 
have  demonstrated  that  even  a  few  UN  observers  on  the  ground  can  make 
a  difference.  We  should  not  succumb  to  those  who  say  it  is  no  use  inter¬ 
vening  unless  there  is  enough  force  to  control  the  entire  situation.  No  such 
levels  of  force  will  be  forthcoming,  either  from  the  supplier  of  such  forces 
or  the  recipient  states  whose  sovereignty  will  be  put  in  jeopardy.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  early  stages  of  unstable  peace.  Blue  helmets  at 
airfields  make  a  difference. 
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Moratoria 

The  UN  panel  on  small  arms  focused  on  the  success  of  the  Mali  operation 
in  several  places,  especially  the  regional  effort  to  impose  a  moratorium  and 
urge  suppliers  to  cooperate.  It  recommended  the  adoption  and  implemen¬ 
tation  of  regional  and  subregional  moratoria  on  the  transfer  and  manufac¬ 
ture  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons. 


Focus  on  Ammunition 

Another  multilateral  armaments-specific  measure  is  to  focus  on  ammuni¬ 
tion.  Clearly  the  post-Cold  War  surplus  will  insure  that  weapons  are  avail¬ 
able  to  fuel  conflicts  for  some  time  to  come.  But  ammunition  is  a  different 
story.  For  one  thing,  it  requires  fairly  high  technology  to  mass  produce 
ammunition  that  is  reliable.  Most  ammunition  manufacturing  equipment 
has  been  built  by  the  industrialized  countries.  Where  did  they  export  such 
machinery?  Can  it  be  located  and  monitored,  or  perhaps  acquired  and 
destroyed?  Further,  ammunition  in  quantities  that  make  a  difference  is 
heavy  and  bulky.  It  is  easier  to  detect  in  these  quantities.  The  opposite  side 
of  the  lethality  of  an  assault  rifle  is  that  its  rapid  fire  capabilities  also  re¬ 
quire  constant  supply  of  ammunition.  Much  more  can  be  done  to  develop 
this  option. 


Security  for  Sources  of  Weapons  and  Ammunition 

In  those  situations  where  a  stable  peace  prevails,  providing  more  security 
for  obvious  sources  of  weapons  and  ammunition  is  another  approach.  In 
the  Albanian  situation,  the  source  of  the  tools  of  violence  was  government 
arsenals  that  opened  up  when  major  defections  occurred  in  the  armed 
forces.  South  Africa  and  countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  have  had  simi¬ 
lar  problems.  Perhaps  a  more  concentrated  effort  could  be  made  to  safe¬ 
guard  such  obvious  sources  of  the  tools  of  violence,  either  through  an  inter¬ 
national  capacity- building  effort  or  an  international  control  regime. 


Agency  Coordination 

The  successful  actions  to  demobilize  and  disarm,  and  in  fact  end,  the  con¬ 
flict  in  Mali,  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  excellent  coordination  among  the  par¬ 
ticipating  development,  humanitarian,  conflict  resolution,  and  disarma¬ 
ment  policy  organizations.  Much  needs  to  be  done  in  other  operations  to 
streamline  and  improve  the  interaction  between  these  bureaucracies,  both 
governmental  and  nongovernmental. 
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Reward  Parties  that  Show  Restraint  in  Acquiring  and  Using  Weapons 

In  many  conflicts  the  international  community  has  identified  the  “bad 
guys”  or  rogue  groups  that  are  responsible  for  the  armed  violence.  Taking 
sides  is  very  common,  despite  the  quest  for  neutrality.  It  is  understandable 
that  some  single  out  support  for  oppositionist  groups  as  the  major  factor 
in  tensions  escalating  to  violence,  especially  when  that  support  is  weapons. 
“Oppositionist  groups  should  instead  be  encouraged  to  use  nonviolent 
means  to  keep  pressure  on  the  regime,  thereby  allowing  their  cause  to  re¬ 
tain  the  moral  high  ground  and  thus  international  support.”'^^  But  this  ap¬ 
proach  puts  a  moral  responsibility  on  the  international  community  to  pub¬ 
licize  such  restraint  and  reward  the  oppositionists  in  some  way.  But  the 
international  community  has  a  way  of  neglecting  hot  spots  unless  they  are 
hot.  How  has  the  leader  of  the  Albanians  in  Kosovo  been  rewarded  for  his 
restraint?  This  approach  also  goes  against  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  inter¬ 
national  law,  that  the  oppressed  have  an  inherent  right  to  rise  up  against 
their  oppressors.  Every  effort  to  deal  with  armaments  in  the  United  Nations 
faces  this  hurdle.  This  is  not  to  say  that  attempts  to  control  the  supply  of 
arms  to  oppositionists  is  not  warranted.  Rather,  expanding  such  ad  hoc 
efforts  to  some  type  of  international  or  even  regional  peacekeeping  regime 
will  be  challenging. 


National  Governments 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  land-mine  campaign  that  enhanced  the 
potential  for  success  was  the  focus  on  a  set  of  actions  that  national  govern¬ 
ments  could  sign  on  to,  namely  the  total  ban  on  the  manufacture,  use  or 
export  of  antipersonnel  land  mines.  Although  developing  a  similar  set  of 
goals  for  national  governments  in  the  area  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons 
is  inherently  more  difficult,  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  has  produced 
what  in  effect  is  a  model  of  responsible  behavior  that,  if  adopted  by  states, 
would  contribute  significantly  to  the  prevention  of  conflict. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  Commission  on  Crime  Prevention 
and  Criminal  Justice  of  the  UN  Economic  and  Social  Council  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  model  with  five  common  elements: 

■  Regulations  relating  to  firearm  safety  and  storage 

■  Appropriate  penalties  for  misuse  or  unlawful  possession  of  firearms 

■  Programs  to  encourage  citizens  to  surrender  illegal,  unsafe,  or  unwanted 
firearms 
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■  A  responsible  and  effective  licensing  system 

■  A  recordkeeping  system  for  distribution  and  marking  of  firearms 

In  addition,  the  UN  Small  Arms  Panel  developed  many  recommen¬ 
dations  that  add  to  this  model  of  responsible  behavior.  The  following  are 

among  them: 

■  All  states  should  implement  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
guidelines  for  international  arms  transfers  produced  by  consensus  in 
the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission. 

■  All  weapons  that  are  not  under  legal  civilian  possession,  and  that  are  not 
required  for  the  purposes  of  national  defense  and  internal  security, 
should  be  collected  and  destroyed  by  states  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

■  All  states  should  determine  in  their  national  laws  and  regulations  which 
arms  are  permitted  for  civilian  possession  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  can  be  used. 

■  All  states  should  ensure  that  they  have  in  place  adequate  laws,  regula¬ 
tions,  and  administrative  procedures  to  exercise  effective  control  over  the 
legal  possession  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons  and  over  their  transfer. 

■  States  emerging  from  conflict  should  impose  or  reimpose  licensing  re¬ 
quirements  on  all  civilian  possession  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons 
on  their  territory. 

■  All  states  should  exercise  restraint  with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  sur¬ 
plus  military  weapons  and  consider  the  possibility  of  destroying  such 
weapons. 

■  All  states  should  ensure  the  safeguarding  of  such  weapons  against  loss 
through  theft  or  corruption,  in  particular  from  storage  facilities. 

This  list  can  become  a  well-known  set  of  demand-side  targets  to 

be  used  by  donor  states  in  developing  capacity-building  assistance. 


NGO  Community 

The  recommended  actions  for  the  UN,  regional  organizations,  and  na¬ 
tional  governments  become  the  source  of  an  agenda  for  action  by  the  NGO 
community.  Nowhere  is  this  more  obvious  than  in  the  provision  of  much 
needed  information  and  data. 
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NGOs  as  Data  Providers 

A  comparison  with  the  success  of  environmental  and  humanitarian  NGOs, 
and  those  NGOs  that  participated  in  the  land-mines  campaign,  is  instruc¬ 
tive,  In  all  these  cases  national  governments  came  to  rely  on  NGOs  for  data 
critical  to  the  policy  process.  NGOs  became  allies  in  a  coordinated  process 
because  of  their  ability  to  provide  governments  and  international  organiza¬ 
tions  with  information.  NGOs  addressing  the  problem  of  small  arms  and 
light  weapons  are  just  beginning  such  an  effort.  The  policy  agenda  laid  out 
for  the  UN  gives  NGOs  new  opportunities  to  actively  participate  in  solving 
these  problems  through  supplying  critical  information.  As  one  example, 
it  appears  that  a  focus  on  ammunition  may  be  fruitful.  Arguably  it  may 
be  easier  to  deal  with  the  fewer  number  of  ammunition  sources  than  the 
weapons  themselves.  Which  firms  manufacture  ammunition?  Where  in 
the  developing  world  are  the  ammunition  plants  exported  during  the  Cold 
War?  How  is  ammunition  shipped?  What  does  it  look  like?  This  type  of 
information  is  hard  to  come  by  in  the  usual  published  sources.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  the  report  of  the  UN  Small  Arms  Panel  includes  a  table 
on  the  production  of  assault  rifles  (see  above,  p.  ^4),  a  table  produced  not 
by  governments  but  by  the  independent  Institute  for  Research  on  Small 
Arms  in  International  Security. Just  a  few  years  earlier  attempts  to  insert 
similar  types  of  information  into  a  report  on  the  UN  Register  of  Conven¬ 
tional  Arms  were  dismissed  out  of  hand.^°^ 


Broaden  the  Coalition 

This  report  shows  evidence  that  weapons-focused  policies  are  inexorably 
tied  in  with  the  larger  issues  of  development  and  human  rights.  Despite 
this,  only  now  is  action  being  taken  to  create  the  type  of  coalition  that 
will  enhance  the  very  necessary  contribution  of  NGOs  in  the  solution  of 
these  problems.  Illustrative  of  this  was  the  annual  Disarmament  Week  pro¬ 
gram  organized  by  the  NGO  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  October 
1997.  Except  for  representatives  of  the  well-known  coalition  on  land  mines, 
almost  all  of  the  presenters  and  commentators  came  from  the  traditional 
arms  control  and  disarmament  community,  and  from  the  United  States. 
Typically  these  NGOs  do  not  have  firsthand  information  from  the  field. 
What  is  needed  in  such  forums  is  to  have  the  full  range  of  development 
and  humanitarian  NGOs  in  the  field  make  the  case  that  human  security 
is  being  diminished  by  the  presence  of  too  many  weapons.  Donor  states 
are  now  looking  for  model  projects  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  arms- 
focused  policies.  Only  a  broad-based  coalition  of  NGOs  can  contribute  to 
this  process. 
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Early  Warning 

In  their  effort  to  be  neutral,  NGOs  have  a  bias  toward  not  being  involved 
in  things  military.  The  increasing  casualties  suffered  by  humanitarian 
NGOs  has  begun  to  change  this  orientation.  In  many  cases  these  NGOs 
are  in  place,  on  the  ground,  and  could  be  the  source  of  early  warning,  not 
just  on  the  factors  related  to  starvation  and  health  epidemics  but  also  to 
arms  buildups  as  well.  In  Albania  neutral  observers  observing  the  black 
market  for  arms  noted  how  the  prices  for  an  AK-47  rose  and  fell,  one  of 
several  indicators  of  how  many  such  weapons  are  on  the  market.  It  may  be 
that  NGOs  do  not  do  this  because  they  lack  familiarity  with  weapons  and 
their  means  of  transfer  into  a  zone  of  potential  conflict.  Some  education 
in  this  dimension  could  provide  the  remedy.  In  addition,  NGOs  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  they  could  act  as  monitors  could  make  use  of  the  early  warning 
indicators  suggested  in  this  report. 


Academics 

As  has  been  demonstrated  in  this  report,  action  is  being  taken  at  all  levels 
of  the  international  community  to  lessen  the  effects  of  excessive  and  de¬ 
stabilizing  accumulations  of  light  weaponry.  In  many  cases  these  policies, 
both  actual  and  proposed,  are  based  on  a  general  sense  that  the  weapons 
are  a  problem.  This  general  sense  that  arms  and  conflict  are  linked  is 
enough  to  generate  the  actions  described  in  this  report.  But,  as  with  other 
policy  issues,  better  knowledge  of  the  causal  links  between  arms  acquisi¬ 
tions  and  transfers,  and  conflict  would  clearly  enhance  the  solutions  in 
those  circumstances,  as  it  would  allow  the  more  precise  application  of  tools 
best  suited  for  success.  Additionally,  as  long  as  weapons-focused  policies 
negatively  affect  certain  actors  (e.g.,  governments  stockpiling  weapons  for 
future  contingencies,  arms  dealers),  these  actors  will  resist  cooperation  by 
citing  the  lack  of  evidence  that  weapons  are  the  problem.  In  short,  despite 
a  great  deal  of  information  on  conflict  situations,  some  of  which  appeared 
earlier  in  the  case  studies  in  this  report,  academics  need  to  get  much  closer 
to  a  theory  of  conflict  that  can  better  pinpoint  the  role  of  weapons. 

Among  the  questions  that  need  answers  are  the  following: 

■  How  can  a  destabilizing  accumulation  be  defined  early  enough  to  be  of 
value  in  conflict  prevention? 

■  If  arms  accumulations  are  destabilizing  under  certain  conditions,  can 
these  conditions  be  generalized  to  adequately  provide  early  warning  to 
policymakers? 
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■  Are  there  particular  weapons  that  are  more  destabilizing  than  others, 
under  certain  conditions? 

The  challenges  involved  in  such  research  should  not  be  underesti¬ 
mated.  Many  of  the  questions  cannot  be  answered  without  gathering  more 
data  on  specific  cases,  field  data  that  will  often  be  dangerous  to  collect. 
Also,  the  lack  of  significant  and  useful  theoretical  findings  from  the  exten¬ 
sive  research  on  the  causes  of  war  is  sobering. 


4 

Conclusion 


In  this  report,  a  variety  of  prescriptions  have  been  put  forward  in  support 
of  preventing  conflict  by  focusing  on  the  tools  of  violence,  those  small  arms 
and  light  weapons  that  have  been  unleashed  to  fuel  the  ongoing  conflicts 
of  the  world. 


PRINCIPLES 

Behind  all  of  the  suggestions  in  this  report  lies  a  new  set  of  observations 
and  principles  related  to  conflict  prevention,  management,  and  resolution 
that  may  serve  to  guide  policymaking.”*^ 

■  Tools  should  match  the  phase  of  the  conflict.  The  specific  disarmament 
instruments  employed  will  vary  by  the  phase  of  conflict  in  which  they 
are  used.  In  the  midst  of  conflict,  forcible  disarmament  may  work,  but 
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it  would  be  inappropriate  in  a  postconflict  stage.  Conversely,  voluntary 
weapons  collection  programs  may  be  effective  in  a  postconflict  situation 
but  more  difficult  during  conflict. 

■  The  range  of  expected  outcomes  should  be  wide.  The  objectives  of  dis¬ 
armament  must  cover  a  wide  range  of  outcomes  beyond  simply  lowering 
the  number  of  arms  possessed  by  persons  and  groups  participating  in 
the  violence.  In  many  cases  reducing  the  visibility  of  arms  can  contribute 
significantly  to  bringing  stability  to  a  local  situation  that  will  enhance 
other  conflict  resolution  initiatives.  Even  temporary  possession  of  arms 
by  a  neutral  party  can  have  positive  effects. 

■  Emphasize  the  symbolic  and  political  value  of  disarmament.  Although 
disarmament  can  lower  the  capability  of  the  parties  to  conduct  armed 
violence,  equal  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  symbolic  and  political 
nature  of  disarmament  actions.  In  the  case  of  Srebrenica,  for  example, 
turning  in  weapons  did  not  alter  the  military  balance.  But  it  did  mean 
that  at  least  temporarily  the  parties  accepted  the  deal —no  visible  guns, 
no  slaughter.  In  Northern  Ireland,  where  the  decommissioning  of 
weapons  is  a  principal  issue,  a  commentator  partial  to  the  IRA  put  it 
like  this:  '‘No  one  has  convincingly  argued  that  decommissioning  is  a 
decisive  security  measure,  however  desirable  it  might  be.  Indeed  security 
personnel  are  clear— mostly  in  private,  some  in  public— that  this  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  political  issue.  Secondly,  it  is  a  voluntary  exercise,  that  logi¬ 
cally  and  necessarily  requires  the  cooperation  of  those  holding  the 
weapons.  The  governments  and  their  vast  security  apparatus  have  been 
pursuing  a  decommissioning  policy  for  years,  seeking  out  and  confis¬ 
cating  illegal  weapons  wherever  they  can  be  found.  Unionists  should  not 
confuse  their  public  by  conflating  two  entirely  different  exercises.””^  A 
political  focus  is  also  appropriate  for  voluntary  weapons  collection  pro¬ 
grams,  that  are  often  criticized  as  ineffective  because  the  drug  dealers, 
gang  or  guerrilla  leaders  do  not  participate.  These  programs  continue 
to  be  popular  expressly  because  of  their  political  and  symbolic  effect. 

■  Norms  against  possession  and  accumulation  of  light  weaponry  are  under¬ 
developed.  The  norms  that  evolved  in  regard  to  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  some  major  conventional  weapons  such  as  surface-to-surface 
missiles,  do  not  exist  for  the  small  arms  and  light  weapons  that  dominate 
today’s  violence.  This  means  that  an  important  aspect  of  any  disarma¬ 
ment  policy  is  the  promotion  of  norms  against  accumulation  of  weapons 
that  can  seriously  complicate  the  prevention  or  resolution  of  conflict. 
The  multitude  of  policy  actions  against  antipersonnel  land  mines  serves 
as  a  guide  to  what  must  be  done.  For  light  weaponry  the  task  is  all  the 
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harder  since  a  norm  exists  in  favor  of  possessing  such  weapons^  either 
as  part  of  every  country’s  army  or  by  individuals  who  fear  for  their  safety. 
One  technique  that  is  being  used  more  often  is  the  public  destruction 
of  weapons  that  have  been  collected.  Another  is  making  public  the 
damage  from  this  class  of  weapon. 

■  Postconflict  demobilization  and  reintegration  are  critical  It  is  becoming 
clear  that  a  successful  demobilization  process  in  those  countries  where 
wars  have  ended  is  a  critical  link  to  preventing  the  reoccurrence  of 
conflict.  This  is  a  holistic  exercise  in  that  disarmament  is  only  the  initial 
step  to  success,  as  is  seen  in  comparing  Mali  with  Mozambique.  In  Mali, 
a  variety  of  United  Nations  agencies  put  together  a  coordinated  program 
that  insured,  through  well-funded  reintegration  programs,  that  disarma¬ 
ment  would  not  be  reversed.  This  was  not  the  case  in  Mozambique.  Dis¬ 
armament  in  these  situations  has  to  be  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
development  experts,  police,  and  judicial  personnel.  This  also  means 
that  experts  from  outside  the  region  should  become  more  interdisciplin¬ 
ary.  The  usual  suspects  from  the  Cold  War  arms  control  and  disarma¬ 
ment  effort  are  not  enough.  The  issue  to  be  resolved  is  much  more  than 
the  matter  of  too  many  weapons.  The  increased  role  of  the  World  Bank 
and  other  lending  institutions  in  demobilization  programs  is  encour¬ 
aging.  The  new  logic  calls  for  emphasis  on  preventing  the  former  com¬ 
batant  from  taking  up  his  or  her  gun  as  a  result  of  a  failed  demobiliza¬ 
tion  and  reintegration  effort. 

■  Awareness  of  cross-cultural  sensitivities  is  important  Coping  with 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and,  in  most  cases,  major  conventional 
weapons  has  been  done  in  a  monocultural  fashion,  as  a  missile  is  a  mis¬ 
sile,  regardless  of  context.  This  has  allowed  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  and  supplier  regimes  like  the  Missile  Technology  Control 
Regime  and  the  Nuclear  Suppliers  Group  to  act  with  a  set  of  globally 
applicable  procedures.  With  small  arms  and  light  weapons,  this  is  less 
possible.  Disarmament  requires  a  more  sensitive  awareness  of  the  role 
of  these  weapons  in  the  history  and  culture  of  the  region.  Even  if  agree¬ 
ment  is  reached  that  such  weapons  must  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
combatants  and  citizens  and  that  international  humanitarian  law  applies 
in  all  cases,  the  disarmament  approach  taken  will  be  affected  by  this 
culture. 

■  Preventing  conflict  through  disarmament  is  not  cheap.  The  world  has 
now  learned  that  a  disarmament  plan  will  not  accomplish  the  goal 
without  resources.  Too  often  the  disarmament  “annex”  to  a  peace  opera¬ 
tion  has  been  an  afterthought.  The  example  of  Mozambique  has  been 
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mentioned.  The  conflict  and  failed  disarmament  in  Liberia  is  testimony 
to  a  totally  unrealistic  plan,  made  even  worse  by  incompetent  and  cor¬ 
rupt  execution  by  the  responsible  parties.  In  1993  and  1994  in  Rwanda 
the  United  Nations  knew  that  militias  were  arming  for  genocide,  but  a 
restrictive  mandate  and  lack  of  resources  resulted  in  no  action.  It  is  en¬ 
couraging  that  the  IFOR  mission  in  Bosnia  has  the  resources  to  execute 
the  critical  disarmament  and  arms  control  coniponents  of  the  plan. 


A  FINAL  WORD 

The  goal  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  is  to  push  the  international  com¬ 
munity  to  “do  better”  in  preventing  conflict.  This  report  contributed  to 
this  effort  by  bringing  together  in  one  place  what  we  collectively  know 
about  the  role  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons  in  conflict.  The  report  de¬ 
scribes  what  is  being  done  and  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  policies  to  allevi¬ 
ate  and  prevent  the  negative  consequences  that  are  there  for  all  to  see. 
Some  of  these  policies  are  more  developed  than  others.  It  is  hoped  that 
in  the  latter  case,  this  report  is  suggestive  enough  to  assist  those  who  would 
contribute  to  alleviating  conflict  through  weapons-focused  approaches.  De¬ 
veloping  policy  tools  in  this  field  is  proving  to  be  difficult,  given  the  chal¬ 
lenges  to  the  interests  of  the  myriad  of  actors  that  must  participate  in  the 
solutions.  But  there  now  is  a  way  forward,  with  roles  for  all  components 
and  actors  within  the  international  community.  A  campaign  analogous  to 
the  land-mine  campaign  is  one  answer.“^  Just  as  important  is  the  incre¬ 
mental  day-to-day  work  such  as  developing  data,  collecting  and  destroying 
weapons,  and  improving  national  controls  on  arms  exports  that  collectively 
will  move  us  closer  to  reducing  deadly  conflict.  What  is  clear  is  that  the 
citizens  of  the  countries  experiencing  the  violence  are  crying  out  for  solu¬ 
tions.  They  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 


Appendix 

The  Work  of  NGOs 
AND  Academics 


The  following  lists  and  describes  some  of  the  work  being  done  by  NGOs  and 
academics.  A  complete  listing  is  to  be  found  at  www.prepcom.org 


NGOs 

NGOs  from  around  the  world  are  participating  in  researching  and  promoting  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  problems  created  by  the  accumulation  of  light  weapons. 

■  The  British  American  Security  Information  Council  (BASIC)  has  a  major  proj¬ 
ect  on  light  weapons.  Its  primary  functions  include  the  development  of  a  com¬ 
munity  of  experts  through  the  distribution  of  research  findings  and  meetings, 
and  the  promotion  of  solutions  to  the  problems  created  by  light  weapons 
accumulations. 

■  The  Arms  Project  of  Human  Rights  Watch  has  pioneered  field  research  into  il¬ 
licit  flows  of  light  weapons  into  major  conflict  areas  that  include  the  Great  Lakes 
region  in  Africa,  Angola,  and  Colombia. 
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■  The  Bonn  International  Center  for  Conversion  has  a  light  weapons  project  that 
conducts  research  on  surplus  light  weapons,  with  a  focus  on  their  collection  and 
disposal.  Regional  foci  include  Africa  and  Central  America.  In  conjunction  with 
the  Program  for  Arms  Control,  Disarmament,  and  Conversion  at  the  Monterey 
Institute  of  International  Studies,  the  project  maintains  a  database  on  events 
involving  small  arms  and  light  weapons. 

■  The  Federation  of  American  Scientists’  Arms  Sales  Monitoring  Project  has  a  new 
project  entitled  Monitoring  the  Diffusion  of  Light  Weapons.  It  consists  of  advo¬ 
cacy  designed  to  develop  a  campaign  to  “shut  down  the  black  market”  in  small 
arms  and  light  weapons.  The  project  also  maintains  a  database  on  the  black 
market  in  this  class  of  weapon. 

■  The  Institute  for  Security  Studies  in  Pretoria,  South  Africa,  launched  a  major 
project  in  1996  entitled  Towards  Collaborative  Peace.  Its  first  objective  is  to  iden¬ 
tify  and  understand  the  flows  of  the  illegal  proliferation  of  light  weapons  across 
the  borders  of  the  seven  countries  in  Southern  Africa  and  to  propose  local  and 
regional  control  measures  to  contain  these  flows.  A  second  objective  is  to  docu¬ 
ment  clearly  the  way  in  which  weapons  availability  promotes  the  emergence  of 
a  culture  of  violence  in  these  regions,  and  to  propose  practical  and  educational 
measures  to  reverse  this  trend. 

■  The  Institute  for  Defence  Studies  and  Analysis  in  New  Delhi  has  a  project  en¬ 
titled  Light  Weapons  Proliferation  in  South  Asia,  This  institute  conducts  field 
research  in  the  region  on  the  linkage  between  drugs  and  weapons  trafficking, 
types  of  weapons  available  and  actors  involved  in  the  illicit  trade  in  light 
weapons,  and  the  development  of  concrete  policy  measures  to  combat  these  phe¬ 
nomena  at  the  local,  regional,  and  international  levels. 

■  International  Alert,  an  NGO  based  in  the  United  Kingdom,  works  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  local  and  international  organizations  to  promote  alternatives  to  vio¬ 
lent  conflict.  Its  Light  Weapons  Project  focuses  on  armed  conflicts  in  Central 
Africa.  The  project  seeks  to  support  alternatives  to  armed  conflict  through  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  weapons  containment  measures  at  community,  regional,  and  interna¬ 
tional  levels.  In  July  1997  it  cosponsored  the  conference  Light  Weapons  and  Peace¬ 
building  in  Central  Africa.  The  report  from  the  conference  was  published  in 
November  1997. 

■  The  Program  for  Arms  Control,  Disarmament,  and  Conversion  (PACDC)  at  the 
Monterey  Institute  of  International  Studies  focuses  exclusively  on  the  light 
weapons  issue.  Specific  projects  include  the  maintenance  of  an  event  database 
that  chronicles  the  types  of  weapons  being  used  in  conflicts,  their  effects  and 
modes  of  acquisition,  and  the  policies  being  used  in  ongoing  conflicts  to  deal 
with  excessive  and  destabilizing  accumulations  of  this  class  of  weapon.  PACDC 
focuses  in  particular  on  the  various  voluntary  weapons  turn-in  (so  called  buy¬ 
back)  programs  being  conducted  throughout  the  world. 
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■  The  Norwegian  Initiative  on  Small  Arms  Transfers  (NISAT)  is  an  NGO  coali¬ 
tion  composed  of  four  organizations  in  Norway,  formed  in  December  1997. 
The  four  organizations  are  the  Norwegian  Institute  of  International  Affairs 
(NUPI),  the  International  Peace  Research  Institute  (PRIO),  the  Norwegian 
Red  Cross  (NorCross),  and  Norwegian  Church  Aid  (NCA).  Their  goals  include 
the  following: 

—  Formulating  and  advocating  the  adoption  of  standards  and  agreements  by 
which  countries  control,  register,  or  ban  certain  kinds  of  small  arms  transfers; 

—  Providing  information  and  documentation  on  small  arms  transfer; 

—  Supporting  regional  initiatives  such  as  the  West  Africa  (Bamako)  moratorium 
proposed  by  the  government  of  Mali; 

—  Stimulating  and  supporting  networks  and  institutions  among  interested  or¬ 
ganizations,  researchers,  and  officials  involved  in  local,  regional,  or  global 
efforts  to  limit  small  arms  transfers. 

Based  in  Oslo,  the  NISAT  group  uses  the  following  methods: 

—  Building  and  supporting  collaborative  networks  and  information  exchange 
among  the  many  existing  local,  regional,  and  international  actors  working  to 
control  or  limit  small  arms  transfers; 

—Undertaking  research,  studies,  and  information  gathering  to  identify  the 
scale  of  the  problem  and  define  optimal  goals  and  working  methods  for 
addressing  it; 

—  Organizing  experts  meetings,  seminars,  and  conferences  to  explore  the  polit¬ 
ical,  conceptual,  and  cognitive  problem; 

—Arranging  media  exposure  to  mobilize  support  and  action; 

—Providing  moral  and  financial  support  to  local  and  regional  arms  transfer  cam¬ 
paigns  and  moratoria. 

■  Project  Ploughshares  promotes  disarmament  and  demilitarization,  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  politicd  conflict,  and  the  pursuit  of  security  based  on  equity, 
justice,  and  a  sustainable  environment.  Together  with  agencies  in  Sweden  and 
Germany,  Ploughshares  cosponsors  the  International  Resource  Group  on  Dis¬ 
armament  and  Security  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  (IRG),  A  small  arms  project  is  now 
under  development,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bonn  International  Center  for  Con¬ 
version.  The  primary  objectives  of  Project  Ploughshare  are  to: 

—  Promote  indigenous  study  and  analysis  of  arms  diffusion  with  the  subregion, 
with  particular  attention  to  its  humanitarian  consequences  and  the  implica¬ 
tions  for  subregional  security  and  stability; 

—  Generate  policy  options  related  to  national,  subregional  and  regional  control 
measures  and  for  enhanced  transparency  in  military  and  security  matters; 

—Establish  an  indigenous  research  community  and  mechanism  for  gathering 
data  on  arms  flows  into  and  within  the  subregion; 

—  Generate  a  publicly  accessible  database  on  small  arms  literature,  the  humani¬ 
tarian  and  security  effects  of  small  arms  accumulation,  and  arms  flows. 
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■  Saferworld  is  an  independent  foreign  affairs  research  group  based  in  the  UK  and 
working  to  identify,  develop,  and  publicize  more  effective  approaches  to  tackling 
and  preventing  armed  conflict.  Saferworld  is  currently  focusing  on  two  particular 
initiatives  that  relate  closely  to  the  proposed  international  campaign  on  light 
weapons. 

First,  Saferworld  is  developing  a  program  to  take  forward  and  build  support  for 
the  proposals  contained  in  the  EU  Programme  for  Preventing  and  Combating 
Illicit  Trafficking  in  Conventional  Arms  and  to  formulate  an  agenda  for  the  EU 
member  states  to  implement  the  program.  In  particular  the  program  will  focus 
on  developing  proposals  in  three  main  areas: 

—  How  EU  member  states  can  combat  illicit  trafficking  through  and  from  their 
territories; 

—  How  EU  member  states  can  assist  African  countries  to  strengthen  their 
capacity  to  control  arms  flows  within  their  borders  and  across  regions; 

—  How  EU  member  states  can  ensure  that  security  and  development  assistance 
is  provided  within  an  integrated,  coherent  policy  framework. 

The  project  organized  a  seminar  in  South  Africa  in  May  1998  with  regional  gov¬ 
ernments  to  develop  policies  that  can  address  the  problems  associated  with  the 
spread  and  misuse  of  light  weapons.  Through  this  program,  Saferworld  is  also 
assisting  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  European  governments  seeking  to  form 
a  coalition  that  can  better  attack  the  light  weapons  problem,  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Resources  Group  of  the  Horn  of  Africa. 

Second,  Saferworld,  together  with  a  coalition  of  European  NGOs,  is  seeking  to 
encourage  the  adoption  and  implementation  of  a  restrictive  EU  code  of  conduct 
on  the  arms  trade. 

■  The  World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC)  Programme  to  Overcome  Violence 
(POV)  works  to  build  a  culture  of  peace  through  practical  means  to  overcome 
violence  at  different  levels  of  society,  encouraging  the  churches  to  play  a  leading 
role.  Its  current  focus  is  the  Peace  to  the  City  Campaign,  which  highlights 
creative  initiatives  to  overcome  violence  around  the  world,  with  the  goal  of 
building  connections,  sharing  resources,  and  expanding  efforts  to  build  peace 
with  justice.  A  consultation  took  place  in  May  1998  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  a  small 
group  of  experts  on  small  arms  and  light  weapons.  The  aim  of  the  consultation 
was  to  learn  about  the  different  initiatives  taking  place  in  regard  to  microdis¬ 
armament,  and  to  develop  a  framework  for  the  WCC  and  a  plan  of  concrete  ac¬ 
tions  for  further  work. 


ACADEMIC  WORK 

■  The  Disarmament  and  Conflict  Resolution  Project  of  the  Geneva-based  United 
Nations  Institute  for  Disarmament  Research  (UNIDIR)  has  produced  a  series  of 
case  studies  on  Somalia,  Rhodesia/Zimbabwe,  Bosnia  and  Croatia,  Southern 
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Africa,  Cambodia,  Angola  and  Namibia,  Liberia,  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador,  and 
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■  The  entire  issue  of  Disarmament:  A  Periodic  Review  by  the  United  Nations. 
Volume  XIX,  No.  z,  1996. 

■  Jeffrey  Boutwell,  Michael  T.  Klare,  and  Laura  Reed,  eds.,  Lethal  Commerce:  The 
Global  Trade  in  Small  Arms  and  Light  Weapons.  Cambridge,  MA;  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1995. 

■  Andrew  Latham,  “The  Light  Weapons  Problem:  Causes,  Consequences,  and 
Policy  Options,”  in  Andrew  Latham,  ed.,  Multilateral  Approaches  to  Non- 
Proliferation.  Proceedings  of  the  4th  Canadian  Non-Proliferation  Workshop. 
Toronto:  York  University,  1996,  pp.  33-54. 
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